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By Harold A. Merrell, Wolcott, New York 


My bees produce apples and cher- 
ries! Is that an unusual statement 
for a beekeeper to make? Not at 
all, for bees have always assisted in 
the necessary pollination of fruit as 
they travel from blossom to blos- 
som gathering pollen and nectar. 
Authorities now believe that bees 
are more valuable financially to the 
fruit industry as pollinators than 
they are to the beekeeper as honey 
producers. Of course, it is difficult 
to calculate just what percentage of 
the fruit crop is due to the use of 
bees in the orchards. So many fac- 
tors such as proper weather, soil 
conditions, and an efficient spray 
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program are vital to the production 
of a bumper crop of fruit. Howev- 
er, the most successful growers in 
our county consider bees impor- 
tant in producing consistently large 
crops of pears, cherries, and apples. 
They use them year after year. In 
addition, I have rented bees to com- 
mercial growers of cucumbers, lima 
beans, and clover for seed. 

The usefulness of the commercial 
beekeeper has grown with the de- 
velopment of the orchard spray 
program. I first took bees into the 
orchards of Wayne County, New 
York, in 1928. The fruit specialists 
at Cornell University were concern- 
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ed over the decreasing effectiveness 


of pollination by native insects. 
New sprays were preventing insect 
damage to fruit by destroying a va- 
riety of harmful insects. Unfortu- 
nately, the pollinating insects were 
being killed also. Specialists from 
the State College checked several 
orchards where sprays had been 
used for several years and they 
found them almost completely free 
of pollinating insects. 

To the progressive growers, look- 
ing for more efficient pollination, 
the extension service recommended 
the owning or renting of colonies of 
bees. Some of the men thought it 
would be interesting and more eco- 
nomical ‘to own their own bees. 
They found it interesting, certainly, 
but discovered it required consid- 
erable know-how. They lacked the 
beekeeping experience and_ skill 
necessary to produce colonies of 
strength suitable for pollination. 
Their next plan was for a group of 
fruit growers to cooperatively own 
the apiaries and hire a beekeeper 
to manage them. This idea, too, 
was given up in favor of letting 
each grower rent the colonies need- 
ed for his orchard. 


Pollination Requirements 


When a new customer inquires of 
me the number of colonies needed 
for a certain acreage of apples, 
there are several questions I must 
ask him: What variety of apples? 
How old are the trees? Is there am- 
ple provision for cross-pollination? 

If the orchard is young and has 
a suitable variety interplanted, one 
colony will pollinate four to six 
acres of fruit. In a solid block of 
McIntosh, Spies, or other variety 
that is difficult to pollinate, one 
colony may not be sufficient for a 
single acre. If the grower is get- 
ting lopsided apples year after year 
he uses more bees for his acreage 
and makes provision for cross-polli- 
nation by setting out or top work- 
ing a few trees of a suitable vari- 
ety. Until these young trees start 
to bloom he uses bouquets of blos- 
soms pruned from a desirable vari- 
ety and set in containers of water. 
These bouquets are placed at rather 
close intervals so that trees hard to 
pollinate will be near one or more 
of them. 


Plenty of Hard Work 
The beekeeper who rents his bees 
for pollination will find it is hard 
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work. It should be undertaken 
while one is still young and perhaps 
a little foolish. One must not ob- 
ject to lifting heavy colonies of bees 
off and on a truck or bumping 
through orchards in the middle of 
dark, muddy spring nights. For 
about a month, meals are comprised 
largely of sandwiches and lunches 
taken at odd hours. Sleep is short 
and very likely to be at noon in- 
stead of at night. Telephone calls 
are constantly interrupting during 
the little time one has for food and 
rest. It is well if the wife has a 
good disposition. Mine took 18 tel- 
ephone calls for me before 8 o’clock 
one morning last May. 

The beekeeper who is gifted with 
a good sense of direction will find 
it most helpful when he is working 
in a strange orchard at night. Bee- 
keeping tends to develop a man’s 
power of observation and this is 
needed if locations selected by the 
fruit grower are to be fixed in mind 
and bees replaced there year after 
year. If you decide to operate your 
colonies for pollination work, make 
up your mind to expect a smaller 
honey crop from your bees. Then 
prepare to give them the special 
care needed to put them in condi- 
tion for the early spring work-out. 


Preparing Strong Colonies 

If the bees are to do a good job 
in the orchards during fruit kioom 
the colonies must be strong early in 
the season. To secure this strength 
it is most important to see that by 
August 15 each colony is headed by 
a prolific queen. Then there will 
be plenty of young bees before the 
colonies are packed for the winter. 
The second essential for strong col- 
onies is an abundance of stores. 

Before the bees are packed for 
winter each colony is weighed. I 
use two hive bodies for the brood 
chamber and prefer the ten-frame 
size. If a colony weighs less than 
100 pounds it is fed with frames of 
honey. Should the fall honey crop 
happen to be a failure, I use sugar 
syrup for feeding. This will carry 
the colony through until spring in- 
spection. Plenty of pollen as well 
as of honey in the stores is desirable 
but sometimes difficult to obtain. 

My bees are packed in groups of 
eight with two colonies facing in 
each direction. Straw is used as 
insulation and is held in place by 
tar paper and binder twine. Early 
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Early spring. inspection 
of packed colonies is an 
essential practice. 


in the spring each colony is checked 
to be sure the entrances are not 
blocked by dead bees or debris. 

As the bees are unpacked the 
beekeeper is confronted with a 
problem requiring his best judg- 
ment. He wants to get uniformly 
strong colonies that will not swarm 
and yet will have sufficiently large 
clusters to send out a good field 
force during the cool days likely to 
occur during the pollination period. 
Since he has to guess at the time of 
bloom, it is difficult to know just 
how strong to make the first colo- 
nies. My general rule is to see that 
those colonies first inspected in 
middle April have a minimum of 
four frames of brood and bees. The 
following week the minimum will 
probably be five frames. - 

When the colonies are checked 
immediately before delivery to the 
orchards ready for pollination, they 
must have six or seven frames of 
brood. It is important that the 
colonies have ample stores and pol- 
len to last several weeks, for the 
pollination period may be prolong- 
ed by cool weather. If the colonies 
are allowed to be too strong the 
percentage of swarming may be 
high. This cuts down their effec- 
tiveness as pollinators and reduces 
the value of the bees as honey gath- 
erers for the rest of the season. 

Weather can be your friend and 
helper or your worst enemy. The 
bees require only a few hours of 
suitable weather for the completion 
of their task, but some years wind 
and cold hold the bees close to their 
hives day after day while fruit 
bloom is in progress. Other sea- 
sons there is sufficient warm weath- 
er and sunshine but the orchards 
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have been made almost impassable 
by early rains. Crawler type trac- 
tors and slip boats may be needed 
to haul colonies to their desired lo- 
cations. 

Last spring was a record breaker 
as far as weather was concerned. 
Fruit bloom broke early and con- 
tinuous hot weather hastened de- 
velopment. There was no breathing 
spell for us between the blossoming 
of the early cherries and that of the 
late apples. All qualified men had 
to work in the bee yards during the 
day inspecting the colonies and pre- 
paring them for delivery. At night 
and very early in the morning, be- 
fore the bees started to fly, often 
the same men were delivering the 
colonies to the orchards. By the 
time we expected to be putting the 
last of the bees into the orchards 
we had taken them all out. The 
petals had fallen and fruit bloom 
was all over. 

Weather used to be a large factor 
in determining the amount of spray 
poisoning the bees would pick up. 
Usually dry cool seasons were the 
worst. The arsenical sprays used 
in the pre-blosssom period put 
enough arsenic in the dew on the 
grass and leaves and in the water 
of the small mud holes to com- 
pletely annihilate a colony within 
a few days. When it rained, the 
concentration of poison was de- 
creased. On warm, sunny days 
bees looking for water visited 
streams and other sources of water 
where less poison was present. 

After several years of heavy 
losses from poison, the men renting 
bees asked help of Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
head of the Apiculture Department 
at Cornell. Dr. Dyce worked with 
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the men who line up the spray pro- 
gram for the New York State Ex- 
tension Service. They agreed to 
his request that arsenic be eliminat- 
ed from the sprays until the blos- 
soms were gone. With the present 
spray program, worked out by spe- 
cialists, fruit growers, and beekeep- 
ers, there is little arsenical damage 
if the beekeeper removes his bees 
from the orchard immediately after 
the blossom period. 


Moving To and From Orchards 

There is quite a_ transportation 
problem involved in moving 2000 
colonies of bees. Some of mine go 
to orchards 50 miles distant. Or- 
ders range in size from requests for 
one colony to an order for 190 col- 
onies. I use one-half and one-ton 
trucks for transporting bees. I find 
I can get around in the orchards 
more easily with the lighter trucks. 
The racks are designed to hold 32 
of the two-story colonies and are 
painted white so that I can see them 
easily in the orchards at night. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year I 
could get along with fewer trucks 
but for this rush season five are no 
more than adequate. 

If providing and caring for these 
trucks is a problem, it is a minor 
one compared with the problem of 
finding extra help for the rush pe- 
riod—or the reverse of finding oth- 
er work during the remainder of 
the year for the men who are need- 
ed so badly in the early spring! I 
try both—that is, I have some men 
who come in for just that short pe- 
riod. Then I operate a farm with 
livestock and crops to keep several 
full-time men employed who are 
available to move bees for a short 
time in the spring. 
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We paint the rack on 
the truck white so it 
will show up clearly in 
the orchards at night. 


It is most helpful to keep the 
same men over a period of years 
and to send them to the same fruit 
growers each year whenever possi- 
ble. Then they will recall the lo- 
cations for bees which the individ- 
ual grower prefers. They will re- 
member which fruit growers wish 
to personally supervise the placing 
of the bees and which men do not 
like to be disturbed at night. The 
delivery of bees may be made by 
men who do not ordinarily handle 
the bees. The work in the bee 
yards in preparation for moving 
the bees requires skilled help. Each 
colony must be carefully inspected 
to be sure it is free from disease, 
that it has a good queen, and that 
it is of proper strength. Then it is 
stapled up and marked with chalk 
to indicate that it is ready for use. 
Thirty colonies is about the num- 
ber prepared per man each day. 


I like to recall the fine cooper- 
ation the fruit growers have shown 
me when I needed the help of a 
tractor or slip boat or some extra 
manpower in making deliveries of 


bees. They also have been most re- 
liable about paying the rental 
charge. After a poor season they 


sometimes ask me to wait until the 
following year but they never fail 
to meet the obligation. One of the 
greatest satisfactions in this work 
has been my contacts with this fine 
group of men. I am also pleased 
to have customers say that while 
previous fruit crops were uncertain 
with frequently a year of complete 
failure, he has had a commercial 
crop every year since he first put 
bees in the orchard. That’s why I 
feel entitled to say that my bees 
produce fruit! 
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Package Bees 


How to Get the Most Out of Them 
By M. J. Deyell 


A three-pound package 
of bees ready to ship. 
Note the projecting wood 
strips to prevent other 
packages from’ cutting 
off ventilation. 


The spring of 1918 found me in 
Manistee County in Northern Michi- 
gan, operating bees on a commer- 
cial scale. I started operations the 
previous year, had wintered the 
bees in a cellar, and during April 
had removed them from the cellar 
to their summer stands. 

Unfortunately, I had a number of 
weak colonies. That was my own 
fault. I had not given them intelli- 
gent management the previous fall. 
Some of the colonies were so weak 
that it was necessary to do some- 
thing drastic in order to prevent 
their passing out. Had I known as 
much 32 years ago as I think I 
know now, I would have ordered 
some queenless packages for the 
purpose of strengthening the weak 
colonies. If you will examine bee 
journals published during the spring 
of 1918, you will find very few ad- 
vertisements for package bees. 

E. B. Ault of Texas was one of 
the pioneers in shipping packages. 
A. I. Root had begun shipping the 
half-pound and pound packages in 
1878. However, due to some diffi- 
culties in shipping with the use of 
bee candy instead of sugar syrup, 
the package bee industry did not 
develop as rapidly as it has since 
the feeding of sugar syrup in cans 
for packages enroute was adopted 
in the early 20’s. 

If I had put a two-pound queen- 
less package into each hive having 
a very weak colony, I would have 
secured a larger crop of honey that 
season. Various methods of saving 
the weak colonies were tried out. 
Most of the weak colonies eventual- 
ly died. 

Package bees are used _ for 
strengthening weak colonies early 
in the spring, as already mentioned, 
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for making increase or starting new 
apiaries for the production of sur- 
plus honey the same season, and for 
replacing dead colonies. 
Strengthening Weak Colonies 

I shall never forget the spring of 
1920 when, after removing the bees 
from our Root Co. bee cellar in Me- 
dina, we found 150 weak colonies, 
each having a handful of bees and 
a queen. These colonies had been 
drawn on too heavily for filling or- 
ders the previous season. At that 
time we shipped bees on combs in 
nuclei. 

To save these weak colonies 
something had to be done and done 
quickly. We ordered 150 two-pound 
queenless packages from the South. 
The bees arrived about the middle 
of April, none too soon to save the 
weak colonies. 

To unite these weak colonies 
with the queenless packages, we 
caged the queen in each colony to 
allow the bees to release her by eat- 
ing out the candy in the end of each 
cage. Five combs were removed 
from each hive to make room for 
the cage of bees. After the cover 
was removed from the_ shipping 
cage the bees left it and united 
with the weak colony. The 150 
weak colonies thus strengthened 
with packages developed rapidly 
into normal colonies ready for the 
honey flow. 

We have since learned that when 
the queenless bees are gorged with 
warm, thin sugar syrup before be- 
ing united with colonies, it is not 
necessary to cage the queen in the 
weak colony. The queenless bees 
accept the queen readily and the 
bees in the weak colony do not ob- 


-ject to the queenless bees so long as 


they are gorged with syrup. 
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Package Bees for Starting 
New Colonies 

When establishing a new apiary 
the hives should be assembled, then 
placed on their stands to be in read- 
iness for hiving packages when re- 
ceived. Even though no drawn 
combs, which are preferable, are at 
hand, frames with full sheets of 
foundation may be used. Sugar syr- 
up should be fed continuously until 
nectar is plentiful. The feeding 
causes the bees to draw out the 
comb foundation. It also stimulates 
the queen to make her best efforts 
in egg laying. 

When hives’ containing combs 
with some honey and pollen are 
used for packages, it is not neces- 
sary to feed so much sugar syrup. 
By all means use combs of honey 
for food, if available. 

Packages to Replace Winter Losses 

Some winter losses seem inevita- 
ble even in well managed apiaries. 
As soon as dead colonies are discov- 
ered early in the spring, the dead 
bees should be removed and hive 
entrances closed tightly to keep out 
robber bees and mice, until pack- 
ages can be put into the hives. The 
combs, with their supply of pollen 
and honey (if the bees did not die 
from starvation) give the bees a 
good start. No beekeeper should 
allow good hives and equipment to 
stand idle when package bees are 
available and when such good re- 
sults can be secured from them the 
same season. 


Watch for Diseased Combs 

If American foulbrood is preva- 
lent the combs in dead colonies 
should be examined carefully for 
indications of disease. It would be 
folly to install package bees on dis- 
eased combs. 

If the cells in the middle combs 
from which the last bees emerged 
are found to be free from dead or 
decayed brood, or dried-down re- 
mains of larvae or punae (scales), 
they are probably free from disease. 
However, if the remains of dead lar- 
vae lying lengthwise are found on 
the lower sides of the cells, dried 
down into hard scales that adhere 
tightly to the cell walls, this symp- 
tom indicates AFB. If in doubt, 
send a sample of a comb to the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Beltsville, Maryland, 
for examination. For this purpose, 


a piece of comb four or five inches 
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This hive has five frames removed to 
make room for the package bees. 





Turning shipping cage upside down to re- 
move feeder can before putting the bees 
into the hive. 


square containing a number of dead 
larvae should be sent in a wooden 
box. 

When to Hive Packages 

There is no advantage in getting 
packages too early in the spring, al- 
though beekeepers are now install- 
ing packages earlier than they did 
some years ago. If packages can be 
installed at the time the first early 
pollen is available to the bees, this 
will stimulate queens to lay and 
brood rearing will get under way 
provided bees are furnished with 
sugar syrup, or gather early nectar 
and pollen in abundance. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that nine or ten weeks are required 
from the time a package is installed 
until it develops into a full colony 
capable of storing the maximum 
crop of honey. This means that 
there should be at least three cycles 
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A common method of filling packages with bees, using a funnel. 


of brood and that for this latitude, 
in northern Ohio, packages should 
be installed early in April for best 
results, as the clover honey flow 
usually begins in the middle of 
June. 

The critical time in the develop- 
ment of the package is during the 
first three weeks. It takes three 
weeks from the time the queen be- 
gins to lay until young bees begin 
to emerge. Then it takes two more 
weeks for these young bees to reach 
the honey-gathering age, making 
five weeks before there are young 
bees of honey-gathering age result- 
ing from the first eggs the queen 
lays. 

There is a time during the third 
week following the installation of 
the package that is critical. Some 
of the bees are beginning to age. No 
young bees are emerging from 
combs to take their place. Some 
beekeepers add a pound or two of 
queenless bees to each hive at this 
time to increase the population of 
the hive and to make it possible for 
the queen to expand her brood nest. 

Other beekeepers make a practice 
of adding one or more combs of 
sealed brood, preferably combs 
with young bees just beginning to 
emerge. These combs should be 
placed in the center of the hives. 
Exchanging combs should not be 
practiced in apiaries where disease 
has been found recently. 

Feeding Pollen Supplements 
or Substitutes 

When a package with a queen is 
put into a hive containing combs 
with honey, there is likely to be a 
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considerable amount of pollen in 
the combs underneath the honey. 
This may be sufficient to supply 
the pollen requirements. 


However, if a package of bees is 
put into a hive containing only 
frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion and if there happens to be a 
dearth of pollen from natural 
sources at that time, it is advisable 
to feed either a pollen supplement 
or a pollen substitute until an abun- 
dance of pollen is available from 
natural sources. This feeding may 
be done by making the substitute or 
supplement into cakes and laying 
them on top of the frames on some 
wax paper. The inner cover should 
be inverted to make space for the 
food. 


Obviously, a liberal supply of 
sugar syrup should be provided un- 
til nectar from natural sources is 
available in quantity. Most bee- 
keepers make the mistake of feed- 
ing too little rather than too much 
syrup. As a matter of fact, there 
should be a continuous supply of 
food provided right up until the 
main flow starts. 


The old bee masters have told us 
that colonies of bees in the spring 
should never have less than the 
equivalent of 15 pounds of sealed 
stores. This would amount to ap- 
proximately three standard combs 
of honey. When the food supply 
gets below 15 pounds the queen is 
likely to curtail her egg laying and 
this in turn reduces the hive popu- 
lation at a critical time during the 


honey flow, 
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The Size of Package to Use 
In the Northwest, where the hon- 
ey flow comes rather late and is 
long drawn out, as in the sweet clo- 


ver areas, the two-pound package 
gives good results. In the white 
clover and alsike regions the three- 
pound package seems preferable be- 
cause it is necessary to have colo- 
nies up to the peak of strength at 
the time the main honey flow starts. 
Frequently the honey flow from al- 
sike does not last over two or three 
weeks. 
Importance of Good Queens 

It is extremely important to have 
a good queen with each package, 
since it is chiefly the bees from her 
eggs and not those that come in the 
package, which gather the honey 
harvest. A comparatively few of 
the bees sent in the package can 
help store the crop of surplus hon- 
ey. 

A Few Points to Remember 

1. Be sure to order bees reason- 
ably early in the season and specify, 
if possible, the day on which ship- 
ment is desired so the shipper can 
make his plans to suit your conveni- 
ence. 

2. Have the express agent call 
you as soon as the bees arrive. 

3. If the weather is hot when the 
bees arrive, place the packages in 
a cool dark room; if the weather is 
cold, place them in & room not 
warmer than 70 degrees F. until 
ready to put in the hive. 

4. Do not place the hives too close 
together. They should be at least six 
feet apart. Otherwise the bees may 
drift from one hive to another. 
Hives should face south if possible. 

5. Each bee shipping cage con- 
tains a friction-top can of sugar syr- 
up for food which the bees get 


through small holes in the cover 
which faces down. The queen is 
usually shipped in an introducing 


cage suspended in the bee shipping 
cage among the bees. 

6. Feed the bees sugar syrup be- 
fore hiving. Make sugar syrup by 
diluting one part granulated sugar 
in one part hot water until crystals 
are dissolved. Then apply with a 
brush or cloth a liberal amount of 
the syrup on each wire screen of 
the cage, laid on its side. Continue 
feeding until the bees are gorged. 
This will make them quiet to han- 
dle. 

7. Install bees late in the eve- 
ning, if possible, to avoid drifting. 
There are different methods of put- 
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ting bees into hives. Some remove 
five combs from the hive, set the 
cage of bees in the empty space, 
place the caged queen between two 
of the frames, then permit the bees 
to crawl out of the shipping cage 
onto the combs with the queen. 

Another method consists of shak- 
ing all the bees out of the cage into 
the empty space in the hive beside 
the five combs, then placing the ex- 
tra combs back in the hive after the 
bees begin to crawl onto the combs. 
Some beekeepers release the queen 
among the bees after submerging 
the cage with queen in warm water 
to wet her wings so she cannot fly. 
Others leave her caged between the 
top bars of the two frames in order 
that the bees may release her in a 
few hours. We prefer this latter 
method which may prevent bees 
from leaving the hive. However, 
if bees are installed late in the eve- 
ning, they will settle down during 
the night and then work out of their 
hives the following morning in nor- 
mal fashion. 

8. To feed, use an ordinary bee 
feeder, or punch a dozen holes with 
a 3-penny nail in a 5 or 10 pound 
friction-top pail. Place the pail of 
syrup with cover down, over the 
hole in the inner cover. Put an emp- 
ty super on the inner cover to pro- 
tect the feed can, then the outer 
cover on top. Leave the bees strict- 
ly alone for four or five days, inen 
examine the combs to see that the 
queen is laying. 





Truckload of bees ready to go by rail 
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Jottings from Down Under 


Inclement weather in Southern 
Australia reminds one that fellow 
beekeepers in U.S.A. are probably 
having the same, but more severe, 
wintry conditions in most northern 
states. It is mid-January here, and 
when honey production should be 
in full swing the bees are compelled 
to remain indoors for a week at a 
time. 

Heavy rain is very detrimental 
to flows from the eucalypt species. 
A heavy flow may be in progress 
and half an inch of rain will often 
cut it off altogether. The reason 
seems to be that the starch is di- 
verted to making crown growth, 
with the result that the blossom 
falls off, and further budding is 
completely dry. This is what hap- 
pened to the red gum (E. Tetri- 
cornis) on the site where some of 
our bees are situated. Latest re- 
ports indicate that no bees are to 
be seen on the blossom. 

Fortunately we have strawberry 
clover to give us a little surplus. 
The honey flows from other types 
of eucalypts has been heavy up to 
this throughout all eastern states 
and a record yield has been expect- 
ed. 

The stabilized price in the east- 
ern states of Australia ranges from 
four pence to seven pence halfpen- 
ny which is about six cents to ten 
cents per pound. This price has not 
varied for some years and has prov- 
ed quite payable. 

The technique of producing hon- 
ey flows in the eucalypt species has 
advanced rapidly, and quite a num- 
ber of well known apiarists are 
testing trees regularly and compil- 
ing reports from the tests. 

The method of starch testing is 
very simple. A wood auger of a 
half-inch diameter is used to take 
a shaving of the sapwood from the 
tree butt. This shaving is then 
placed in a solution of iodine and 
potassium iodide. The resultant 
blue color is taken to indicate the 
starch concentration in the sap of 
the tree. Naturally the higher the 
starch content the bigger the possi- 
bility of a good honey flow. Apiar- 
ists are fortunate in having a bril- 
liant young lady botanist, at pres- 
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By J. R. Crawford, Victoria, Australia 











No logic in comb building in shallow su- 
per. These combs had no foundation or 
starters. Bees built four combs straight 
and decided to go crooked with the rest. 


ent at Oxford, England, 
the subject. 

The perennial subject of swarm- 
ing comes up regularly in bee mag- 
azines, generally bringing new as- 
pects to light and usually emphasiz- 
ing that what cannot be cured must 
be endured. 

In our district swarming is usual- 
ly heavy and furious due to heavy 
growth of cape weed. This plant 
commences flowering in the first 
week of September and for about 
three months produces a profusion 
of pollen and quite a bit of reddish 
honey. 

In a good wet spring the growth 
of cape weed causes such heavy 
breeding among the bees that the 
ordinary precautions one _ usually 
takes against swarming are useless. 
Persistent attempts to cut cells or 
Demaree, and use other devices 
generally result in most of the col- 
ony going out and leaving a hand- 
ful of bees and no cells. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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“Can Government Programs Replace Individual Initiative?” 


Remarks by S. R. Smith, Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, before the American Beekeepers’ 
Federation at Biloxi, Mississippi, January 18, 1950 


Beekeepers, bees and honey — 
honey, bees, and beekeepers have 
been engaging a lot of my time re- 
cently. From all indications, they 
will continue to do so. Consequent- 
ly, meeting with you here today is 
most timely. Some of us have the 
job of absorbing a great many facts 
and much information about the 
bee and honey industry in the short- 
est possible time. It is extremely 
important that we do. It is in your 
interest, and in the interest of our 
Government, for those in Govern- 
ment who work on your problems 
to have a thorough understanding 
of the subject matter. 

I have given much thought to the 
title assigned to me for this talk: 
“Can Government Programs Re- 
place Individual Initiative?”’ In 
thinking about what I might say, 
I’ve been tempted repeatedly to just 
say, ‘Why, of course not’, as em- 
phatically as I know how, and sit 
down. But I realize that such a 
performance wouldn’t be appropri- 
ate. Moreover, I know the ques- 
tion was asked in good faith and 
undoubtedly in recognition of some 
people’s being of the opinion that 
the answer to the question is in the 
affirmative. We must all do every- 
thing possible to dissipate such 
thinking and attitude. Preserva- 
tion of individual initiative is es- 
sential under government programs 
for the bee and honey industry. To 
do otherwise is to accept failure. 

Let’s keep that thought clearly 
before us as we move forward in 
the period ahead in adjusting our- 
selves to application of a price sup- 
port program to the honey industry. 
Moreover, let us not unwittingly 
sell our individual initiative for 
selfish gains at the moment, predi- 
cated in the philosophy of “A bird 
in hand is worth two in the bush”’. 

Congress, according to the way I 
read the record, provided price sup- 
port for honey because it believed 
that such action was the only prac- 
tical way to extend prompt assist- 
ance to beekeepers of this country 
and thereby help prevent a serious 
diminution of our bee population. 
It is equally clear that Congress 
had no thought of price support be- 
ing a permanent solution to income 
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S. R. Smith delivering his address 
at the Biloxi meeting 


The 
have to 
come through remuneration for the 


problems of the beekeeper. 
permanent solution will 


service of bees as pollinators. The 
price support interim is to previde 
the time and opportunity for the in- 
dustry to get its own house in or- 


der. So—instead of Congress pro- 
viding a substitute for individual 
and industry initiative—it, in my 


opinion, has provided the basis of 
exercising that initiative to the 
maximum. In other words, the in 
dustry has been given a challenge. 

Now, let’s take a look at some of 
the more important phases of this 
business called price support of 
honey. No one here today, or any 
other place, as a matter of fact, is 
very familiar with what the operat- 
ing provisions of a price support 
program for honey should or should 
not be. That’s not difficult to under 
stand, since there has never in the 
past been a mandatory price support 
program for honey. But, under pro 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, price support for honey has 
been made mandatory and it is high 
time for all of us to start getting 
familiar with what the operations 
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of a honey price support program 
should be. 

I’m sure we all have a lot of ideas 
on how such a program should be 
operated. If I might be permitted a 
moment of facetiousness, I would 
say we may have too many ideas on 
how such a program should be op- 
erated. But, to speak seriously, lI 
would like to say that the support 
program that is eventually develop- 
ed will be a program that has re- 
sulted from the winnowing of all 
ideas submitted to us, including 
those we can develop ourselves. 
‘here have been many suggestions 
already made to the Department, 
ranging from suggested price sup- 
port levels to the amount of honey 
ine Commodity Credit Corporation 
might be allowed to acquire under 
a support program. All tne ideas and 
suggestions the Department is re- 
ceiving from beekeepers and other 
members of the honey industry are 
of value. 

One thing I myself woulda stress 
as we all approach this honey price 
program is—caution. For example, 
| know that a certain percentage of 
producers are looking first at the 
idea of turning their honey over to 
the Government, though this should 
be the last resort instead of the 
first. If the honey industry looks 
at support through acquisition by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an end in itself, instead of as a 
means to an end, the industry will 
go backward instead of forward. It 
will undermine the marketing struc- 
ture it has been struggling to build 
and thwart all forward steps taken 
toward developing advanced mar- 
keting procedures. It will, in my 
opinion, present a serious challenge 
to the cooperatives the members 
have worked so hard to get. My 
advice to you members of the hon- 
ey industry is that you be wary as 
you study the best way to make 
use of the tool known as price sup- 
port. Don’t be hasty. 

There are a lot of very basic 
things on which we must all come 
to some agreement before we have 
a solid honey price support pro- 
gram. Let me illustrate with one 
of the simpler ones—what should 
the crop year for honey be? There 
is the question of whether it should 
be set up on a calendar year or ona 
marketing year basis. Quite a few 
opinions have been expressed for 
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agreement program. 


each. A number of persons have 
spoken for a crop year running 
from spring to spring — perhaps 
from April 1 to March 31—since 
the largest flow of honey starts in 
the spring and does not reach its 
peak until some time in July or Au- 
gust. 

Others maintain the year should 
start with January 1 so they will 
know early in the year it they 
should buy more bees. Closely re- 
lated to defining marketing season 
is a question otf whether any as- 
sistance should be extended to 1949 
crop or earlier honey. That is: Just 
what honey should be supported 
under the program? There are two 
schools of thought on the subject. 
On the one hand we have those who 
would restrict support to 1950-crop 
honey, meaning honey produced in 
1950. On the other hand there are 
those who feel that support should 
not be limited to honey produced in 
1950, since much of the honey pro- 
rg in 1949 will be marketed in 


Debate over the level of parity 
at which the support should be set 
is still going on and there isn’t as 
much consensus as might first ap- 
pear. The level, under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1949, may be set 
anywhere from 60 to 90 percent of 
parity. In the last few moAffis we 
in the Department have received 
recommendations suggesting we set 
it at the lowest level permitted, oth- 
ers at the highest level, and still 
others right at the midway point. 

I would say, however, that most 
of the recommendations have been 
against too high a level, on the the- 
sis that too high a support level 
would choke off too many outlets 
for honey as well as individual ini- 
tiative. 

There are an innumerable series 
of details, large and small, that 
must be attended to before a price 
support program can be set up to 
operate ‘efficiently. In the case of 
honey—after attempting in the first 
place to determine the amount of 
honey that can be sold domestically 
each year and ascertaining to what 
extent supply exceeds demand—we 
have to arrive at a method of sup- 
porting the price of honey. Not ev- 
eryone is in agreement on this sub- 
ject, either. A loan program has 
been discussed. So has a purchase- 
In connection 
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with a loan program, consideration 
must be given’. several factors. 
Among them are the questions of 
whether beekeepers generally could 
either pack their honey or have it 
packed for them; whether beekeep- 
ers could store the packed honey on 
their farms; what minimum quanti- 
ties would be set up for loans; on 
what grade of honey loans might be 
granted; and at what percent of the 
support level the loan level should 
be established. On a_ purchase- 
agreement type of program or a 
straight purchase operation, heed 
must be paid the ability of the pro- 
ducer to pack and deliver to speci- 
fication; of the amounts in which 
the honey should be delivered; the 
grades of honey to which purchases 
should be limited; whether the hon- 
ey should be accepted only at desig- 
nated points. Under either a loan, 
purchase, or  purchase-agreement 
program, determination should be 
made—before the program gets un- 
der way— as to how much honey 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
might acquire. 

There has been the question of 
price differentials; whether support 
should be confined to Grade A, in- 
clude lesser grades at a discount, or 
perhaps include non-table grades. 
There is discussion of price differ- 
entials according to type and quali- 
ty; price differentials based on flor- 
al sources or in the geographical lo- 
cation of the production area. 

I’m not sure yet how it is going to 
work out. I am sure that a lot of 
people in and out of the Department 
of Agriculture are working hard to 
evolve a program. I think that most 
of them are of the same inclination 
I am. That is, to work toward as 
simple a program as we Can possi- 
bly evolve, certainly for the first 
year the program is in operation. 
And I think, personally, that we 
should all work toward keeping 
the program as simple as possible 
for the long pull, too. 

There are a lot of things mem- 
bers of the honey industry must do 
themselves to get their own house 
in order before they look to people 
on the outside for help. A primary 
need—and I think you are all aware 
of this—is to clean up the honey 
you are sending to market. The 
new proposed U. S. grades would 
not permit the marketing of some 
honey we have seen in some years 
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past. Further, sharp practices gen- 
erally will have to be abandoned. 
In other words, the honey industry 
has a long way to go in getting a 
more uniformly high quality honey 
to consumers. 

Adulterating honey is no way to 
build up consumer preference. It’s 
no way to increase per-capita con- 
sumption, or even to maintain con- 
sumption at the level it now is. 
Blending honey to meet a price re- 
quirement may offer a temporary 
solution, or seem to offer a tempo- 
rary solution of the problems con- 
fronting some of you. But it’s a 
practice that will eventually put 
those who practice it out of business 
for the simple reason that there 
will be no customers. When I speak 
of adulterating honey, and of blend- 
ing honey to meet a price, I don’t 
feel that I have to go into any great 
detail before the group assembled 
here today. I’m sure that’s one 
more phase of the honey situation 
on which you people are _ better 
posted than I am. 

All these things I have mentioned 
—and I realize I have merely men- 
tioned many of them — must be 
borne in mind as you consider your 
prospective honey price support 
program. You have to think in 
terms of quality and of quantity. 
And you cannot jump headlong at a 
price level. That particular angle 
requires a lot of good solid tink 
ing. Humanly, and like producers 
of other commodities, you think 
first of a high level of support. But 
when you think along this line you 
must make sure you don’t get your 
price structure so disjointed that 
you lose part of your market for 
competing products, and thus wors- 
en rather than ameliorate your sit- 
uation. You also have to think of 
a level that is a support level, and 
not a point so high that it will en- 
courage unneeded production. 

You should be thinking also of 
the intent of the Congress which af- 
forded you the availability of price 
support. I touched on this point 
earlier, but it merits further em- 
phasis. The clear understanding I 
have had is that price support has 
not been made available simply on 
the basis of honey as honey; it has 
been made available to preserve 
bees in their function of pollinating 
crops. My understanding of this 
point was considerably strengthen- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Forerunners of Spring 
By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Whip up this delectable 
rhubarb bread ’n honey 
pudding to whet lazy 
winter-tired appetites. — 
Photo courtesy Kellogg 
Co. 


Along about this time of year ap- 
petites are apt to become decidedly 
finicky. We think longingly of ten- 
der ruby stalks of rhubarb, crisp 
appetizing green onions, and tangy 
fresh tomatoes that grew in abun- 
dance in summer gardens—appetite 
whetters all! 

If you were forethoughtful or ad- 
venturesome enough to transplant a 
rhubarb root into your basement, 
snip a few tender stalks, or squeeze 
the budget a bit and buy a few 
stalks of the shipped-in variety, 
cook, and sweeten with honey, and 
perhaps a dash of vanilla, then 
watch lazy appetites perk up. 

Next try a spring salad. Heat to 
boiling 1 cup vinegar, add 4% cup 
honey, salt, and pepper to taste. 
Store in refrigerator until ready to 
use, or chill thoroughly. Then pour 
over finely shredded lettuce, sliced 
green onions, and radishes, diced 
cucumbers, and small chunks of 
fresh tomatoes. 

If you are feeling a bit party 
minded this month, perhaps you will 
enjoy preparing and serving these 
ring versions of party fare. The 
subtle honey content produces an 
unusual flavor. 

Rhubarb Bread ’n Honey Pudding 

One-fourth cup. shortening, % 
cup honey, % teaspoon vanilla, % 
teaspoon nutmeg, 2 eggs, 1% cups 
%-inch toast cubes, 2 cups corn 
flakes, 4 cups diced fresh rhubarb, 
and %4 cup honey. 

Blend shortening, honey, vanilla, 
and nutmeg; add eggs; beat well. 
Stir in bread cubes and corn flakes. 
Spread rhubarb in baking pan and 
drizzle with honey. Cover with 
corn flakes mixture. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., 40 to 50 
minutes or until rhubarb is done. 
Serve warm. Yield: 6 to 8 serv- 
ings (6 x 10 x 2-inch pan). 
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Jellied Shrimp Ring 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 1 cup 
hot water, 2 tablespoons honey, 1 
teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoon onion juice, % cup mayon- 
naise, % cup diced celery, %4 cup 
diced pimiento, 2 tablespoons chop- 
ped green pepper, and 1% cups 
cooked shrimp, sliced. 

Soften gelatine in cold water and 
dissolve in hot water. Add honey, 
salt, lemon juice, vinegar, and on- 
ion juice, stirring until dissolved. 
When mixture begins to thicken 
fold in remaining ingredients. Pour 
into ring mold that has been rinsed 
in cold water. Chill. When firm 
unmold and fill center of ring with 
salad greens. Serve with any de- 
sired dressing. 

Cucumber and Tomato Ring 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 1 cup 
hot water, % cup honey, '% tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 143 cup 
French dressing, % teaspoon mixed 
herbs, 2 cups diced cucumbers (one 
large cucumber) 2% cups peeled 
diced tomatoes (about 4 medium 
tomatoes), and 2 hard cooked eggs, 
quartered. 

Soften gelatine in cold water and 
dissolve in hot water. Add honey, 
salt, lemon juice, vinegar, French 
dressing, and herbs. Cool slightly 
and pour one cup jelly into mold 
that has been rinsed in cold water 
and garnish with sliced cucumbers 
and tomatoes. When remaining gel- 
atine mixture has partially congeal- 
ed, add tomatoes and cucumbers, 
and pour into mold over first mix- 
ture. To serve, unmold on salad 
greens and garnish with quarters of 
hard cooked eggs and any preferred 


_ dressing. 
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The main entrance to the Buena Vista Hotel in Biloxi, Mississippi 





The National Meeting at Biloxi, Mississippi, January 17-19, 1950 


To record all the happenings at 
a national bee meeting, giving due 
credit to all speakers, is not as sim- 
ple as it might seem. In fact, a re- 
porter would have to be in more 
than one place at one time. If this 
were possible, even then he would 
miss something important. If some 
of you who appeared on the pro- 
gram do not see your pictures please 
don’t blame the photographers but 
rather the cameras. Some pictures 
did not come out well. 

When you view the hotel front, 
and the _ delightful scene south 
from the Hotel overlooking the 
Gulf, you will not wonder why 
those in attendance were loath to 
return north into the ice and snow. 
Quite a number did remain in the 
South for a time. 

Most of the committees of our 
Federation held their meetings on 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday fore- 
noons, prior to the first main ses- 
sion which began at 1 p.m., January 
17, when the gavel was sounded by 
Roy Grout, President of the Ameri- 
can Beekeepers’ Federation. Mr. 
Grout outlined the work of the 
Federation during the past year and 
revealed some plans for the future. 

Price support on honey, secured 
following a long and difficult effort, 
should mean a stabilization of our 
product. It means recognition of 
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honey similar to that given some 
other foods. Price support is a 
temporary prop and should mean 
the beekeepers will eventually have 
to help themselves. They should 
not expect the Government to do 
for them what they can do for them 
selves. 


Glenn O. Jones, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Federation, reported re- 
ceipts of $17,942 during the year, 
with a balance of $177.33 on hand 
December 15, 1949. The various 
committees of the Federation such 
as the Pollen and Honey Plant 
Committee, the Honey Grading 
Committee, the Research Commit 
tee, the Agricultural Relations 
Committee, the Bee Breeders Com- 
mittee, and the Improved Honey 
Container Committee, have been ac- 
tive as will be seen from talks given 
by some of the chairmen of the 
committees. 


Tom Shields of Toronto, Ontario, 
Manager of the Ontario Honey Co 
operative, talked on honey grading 
in Canada, which has been in oper- 
ation for about 20 years. Grading 
had a meager beginning but grad- 
ually during the years a simple set 
of grading rules were established. 
Beekeepers resented regulations at 
first but eventually recognized them 
as being worthwhile. 
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One of the biggest problems is the 
excess moisture found in honey dur- 
ing the wet season. This results 
in fermentation of honey. There 
are three grades of honey in Can- 
ada, and floral sources are not rec- 
ognized. Number 1 grade must 
have a minimum of 17.8 percent 
moisture; No. 2, 18.06 percent mois- 
ture; and No. 3, 20 percent. 

Apiaries and honey -house equip- 
ment must pass a rigid inspection. 
3uyer and seller confidence has in- 
creased due to grading. Inter-pro- 
vincial grading has helped the hon- 
ey market and the consumer is now 
more confident of the quality of 
honey marketed. The per-capita 
consumption of honey in Canada 
has inereased recently from 2% 
pounds to 3% pounds, due to im- 
proved marketing methods and na- 
tional advertising. 

James I. Hambleton, Chief of Bee 
Culture Laboratory at Beltsville, 
Maryland, showed some exceeding- 
ly interesting pictures he took on 
his trip to Europe last summer to 
attend the International Beekeep- 
ers’ Congress in Amsterdam, rep- 
resented by beekeepers from 18 
countries. Beekeepers in Europe 
do know their bees and perhaps de- 
rive more pleasure from them than 
do some Americans. 

Dr. R. L. Parker of Manhattan, 
Kansas, representing the Research 
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The Buena Vista Hotel faces the Gulf so this is the beautiful view from the front 


Committee, made the following rec- 
ommendations: (1) That costs of 
production and marketing be re- 
duced; (2) that a price per colony 
be established for legume pollina- 
tion; (3) that training of personnel 
for beekeeping be undertaken; (4) 
that honey bee breeding be contin- 
ued; (5) that honey house sanitation 
be improved. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce of Ithaca, New 
York, representing the Honey 
Grades Committee, called attention 
to the importance of proper honey 
grading, keeping in mind flavor, 
color, clarity and thickness or mini- 
mum percentage of moisture. Due 
to variation in colors and flavors, 
as well as floral sources, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at a unanimity of 
opinion among members of the 
Grading Committee. Some progress 
is being made. 

Clarence L. Benson of Phoenix, 
Arizona, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Relations Committee, in his 
report on spraying said that arseni- 
cals are not widely used and that 
insecticides including DDT are not 
considered harmful to bees but they 
do some damage. There needs to be 
greater cooperation between bee- 
keepers and growers of fruits and 
legumes as well as manufacturers 
of insecticides. 

Roscoe Franks of Columbus, Ohio, 


_ of the Improved Container Commit- 
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Above, left to right: Dr. Grover Brown, . 

Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, Roscoe W. Franks, Abo 
Cc. L. Benson, Left: J. I. Hambleton, E. right 
P. Bostwick, H. J. Clay. sea | 
Belo 

tee, has been trying out various the 
types of cans, shipping them filled = 
with honey a reasonable distance. | 
Round 60-pound cans similar to the E 
70-pound drums used in Canada |: ae 
will be tried out. The 600-pound pen: 
drums seem more economical for use 
shipping quantity lots. T 
Dr. S. W. Edgecombe of Logan, the 
Utah, Chairman of the Honey and by 1 
Pollen Plants Committee, which has dire 
been organized since 1944, gave a a gr 
talk ‘Pollination as a Part of Bee- er O 
keeping” that every beekeeper, M. ¢ 
fruit grower, and farmer should Hon 
have heard. He said that 75 per- worl 
cent of people know little about of a 
pollination and even some entomol- Root 
ogists do not know about it. He picti 
said: (1) We do not conserve wild tivit 
pollinating insects; (2) we need spler 
more honey bees; (3) they ate the for | 
only insects we can control; (4) mar\ 
honey bees are true to one species Insti 
of plants at one time; (5) farmers ing 
should pay for pollination; (6) bee- thro 
keepers should work closely with tute 
allied industries and know about ey tl 
chemical applications for fungicides relea 
and weedicides; (7) among the veg- item: 
etables that need bees are onion, dolla 
pepper plant, radish, watermelon, Walt 
muskmelon, and cucumber. talk 
Dr. Grover Brown from the Soil mer. 
Conservation Service in Washing- prese 
ton, D. C., said that the beekeeper plete 
is a soil conservationist. There are ciatic 
2100 soil conservation districts in hone 
U.S.A. Some legumes have increas- On 
ed during 1949, as for example, Ss. R 
Ladino, crimson clover, alfalfa; oth- gave 
ers like white clover, alsike clover, 146. 
red clover, and sweet clover, have R. 
decreased. Diversified farming is Hone 
better for the beekeeper. Honey phasi 
bees are to play a very important intell 
role in agriculture in the future. of h 
more 
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Above: Honey display in hotel. Above 
right: Paper aprons were provided for the 
sea food dinner. Right: Mrs. Carl Killion. 
Below right: Guests help themselves to 
the shrimp salad. Lower right: Stanley 
Gill and Baxter Woodman, worn out from 
the activities. 


Elmer P. Bostwick of the U. S. 
D. A. presented a proposed inex- 
pensive color grader suitable for 
use by the producer or packer. 

The Seafood Jamboree held on 
the evening of January 17, put on 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary under the 
direction of Mrs. Carl Killion, was 
a great success. The feature speak- 
er of the evening was Mrs. Harriett 
M. Grace, Director of the American 
Honey Institute, who presented the 
work of the Institute with the aid 
of a movie taken recently by H. H. 
Root of The A. I. Root Co. The 
pictures showing some of the ac- 
tivities of the Institute, and the 
splendid talk by Mrs. Grace made 
for a clearer understanding of the 
marvelous work being done by the 
Institute in creating and maintain- 
ing consumer interest in honey 
throughout the country. The Insti- 
tute secures free publicity for hon- 
ey through thousands of newspaper 
releases over the country. Such 
items would cost many thousands of 
dollars in paid advertising. Mrs. 
Walter Kelley gave an interesting 
talk on her trip to Europe last sum- 
mer. Henry Schaefer of Wisconsin 
presented a film he recently com- 
pleted for the Sioux Honey Asso- 
ciation, showing the activities of the 
honey bee. 

On the second day of the meeting 
S. R. Smith of Washington, D. C., 
gave a talk which appears on page 
146. 

R. B. Willson, chairman of the 
Honey Utilization Committee, em- 
phasized the importance of more 
intelligent production and handling 
of honey. Beekeepers should be 
more enthusiastic over honey and 











Tom Shields of Toronto Canada 





1950 Officers of the Federation: Glenn A. 
Jones, Sec.-Treas.; Roy Grout, Pres.; N. C. 
Jensen, Vice-Pres. 


bee journals should carry more ar- 
ticles on the marvelous qualities of 
honey. : 

T. M. Patterson of P.M.A. in Mis- 
sissippi, suggested a greater empha- 
sis on honey production and mar- 
keting since honey is in a class by 
itself. 

The Banquet held that evening, 
with Harold J. Clay of Washington, 
D. C., as toastmaster, was an ocCca- 
sion long to be remembered. A 
number of celebrities were called 
upon prior to the main address of 
the evening by Dr. E. F. Phillips 
who reviewed some of the develop- 
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ments in our industry during the 
past 45 years. He said that Dr. C. 
C. Miller, known as the sage of 
Marengo, Illinois, had the unusual 
faculty of setting people right on 
bee problems, and George S. De- 
muth, according to Dr. Phillips, 
was the best scientific worker in 
America. 

Officers of the Federation for the 
coming year are Roy Grout, Presi- 
dent; N. C. Jensen of Mississippi, 
Vice-President; and Glenn O. Jones 
of Atlantic, Iowa, Secretary-Treas 
urer. 

After listening to all of the speak- 
ers we do not wonder that Stanley 
Gill of A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 
and Baxter Woodman of A. G.- 
Woodman Co. of Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan, looked so ‘‘all in” as the 
accompanying picture indicates. 

All in all, the meeting was very 
much worthwhile. Next year’s 
annual Federation meeting is sched- 
uled for Denver, Colorado. 


A Few Resolutions Passed 


WHEREAS, Dr. A. M. Walrath, 
Seattle, Washington, in cooperation 
with Dr. H. A. Scullen, Oregon 
State College, did so much excel 
lent preparation for the meeting of 
the Honey and Pollen Plants Com 
mittee at Seattle in 1949, that the 
meeting was very outstanding. 

BE IT RESOLVED the President 
of the American Beekeeping Feder 
ation be directed to inform Dr. Wal 
rath that the organization deeply 
appreciates his efforts and those of 
his committee. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Beekeeping Federation 
assembled at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
January 18, 1950, respectively re- 
quest the Railway Express Agency 
to reinstate the Ist class rate on 
package bees. 

RESOLVED, by the American 
Beekeeping Federation, assembled 
in annual meeting at Biloxi, Missis 
sippi, January 17, 1950, that we re- 
state our resolution of two years 
ago, requesting the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration to hold, at 
its early convenience, a hearing to 
establish official standards of iden 
tity for honey; and RESOLVED 
FURTHER, that this resolution be 
sent at once to Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Resolutions Adopted by The Apiary Inspectors of America 
Annual Meeting at Biloxi, Mississippi, January 17, 1950 


1. WHEREAS the Apiary Inspec- 
tors of America in annual meet- 
ing at Biloxi, Mississippi, January 
16-17 had 34 members present rep- 
resenting 24 states 
AND WHEREAS many important 
issues of a regulatory nature affect- 
ing all states were discussed at great 
length and are of special interest to 
those who could not be present, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Secretary have printed the 
Proceedings of the meeting and 
have it forwarded to the state in- 
spectors present and absent and al- 
so to the governors, commissioners, 
and directors of agriculture of all 
states. 

2. WHEREAS the various state 
regulations governing interstate 
movement of bees now lack uni- 
formity 
AND WHEREAS the need for uni- 
formity has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Apiary Inspectors by 
our own membership and some of 
the state associations, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Apiary Inspectors urge the 
adoption of the following regula- 


tions regarding interstate move- 
ment of bees by all states, and that 
copies be sent to the governors, 


commissioners, and directors of ag- 
riculture of all states: 


A. That any interstate shipment 
of bees be covered by a certificate 
stating that the shipment is appar- 
ently free from diseases of bees. 

a. Certificate must state date of 
actual inspection. 

b. Certificate must be on offi- 
cial state form and signed by the 
State Apiarist or corresponding of- 
ficials. 

c. Inspections covering _inter- 
state shipments shall not be made 
by any inspector owning or inter- 
ested in the bees covered by the 
certificate. 

d. Interstate certificates shall be 
issued on bees only when sufficient 
brood is present to determine the 
presence or absence of disease and 
when complete inspection of all 
brood combs has been made. 

B. That a Statement of Facts 
must accompany the certificate and 
be sent to the State Apiarist or cor- 
responding official in the state of 
destination of the shipment. The 
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Statement of Facts shall contain, 
among other pertinent data: 

a. The date of actual inspection. 

b. History of disease conditions 
of the apiary for at least the past 
two years. 

c. Attitude of owner or lessee 
toward bee diseases. 

d. Information as to whether the 
owner or lessee himself states that 
sulfathiazole has or has not been 
fed to the bees during the past two 
years. 

C. That each hive certified for in- 
terstate movement shall bear an in- 
delible stamp indicating the state 
of origin of the shipment and date 
of inspection. Such stamp to be 
placed thereon by the duly author- 
ized inspector making the inspec- 
tion. 

D. That a permit for entry into 
the state of destination must be ob- 
tained by the owner or lessee prior 
to any interstate movement and 
said permit must accompany the 
shipment while in transit. 

3. WHEREAS some_ considera- 

tion was and is being given to the 
plan of using honey acquired by the 
P.M.A. under a price support plan 
to feed southern bees AND WHERE- 
AS such bees are shipped to many 
other states AND WHEREAS such 
honey is certain to carry disease or- 
ganisms which will not be eliminat- 
ed by processing and will contami- 
nate the bees fed, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration be asked to request that 
such a plan be not considered. 


Committee: 
H. M. Krebs 
J. H. Davis 
C. D. Floyd 
S. E. Bailey 
Siftings 


“It is spring time here in New 
Zealand. The willows are showing 
green. The early fruit trees are 
also starting to bloom so spring is 
already well on the way.’’—From a 
letter dated September 7, 1949, re- 
ceived from Arnold H. Simpson of 
Woodbury, South Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 





You beginners who read the Feb- 
ary Talk will recall a discussion of 
the ‘‘why”’ and “where” of beekeep- 
ing. In this talk we shall consider 
the “when” and ‘‘thow” of beekeep- 
ing. However, it would appear that 
the “how” of beekeeping may con- 
tinue more or less throughout the 
remaining months of the year. 


When to Begin 

Obviously the ‘“‘when” has refer- 
ence to the time of year one should 
start beekeeping. Most beginners 
start in the spring which seems to 
be the logical time, the main reason 
being that it is possible, with intel- 
ligent management, to secure re- 
turns on an investment in bees and 
equipment that same season. 

When bees are secured too late in 
the season they cannot be expected 
to store any surplus honey that 
year. A late swarm or package of 
bees may not gather enough honey 
for winter stores. 

The Boy Who Almost Bawled 

for Bees 

A few years ago a mother with 
her 16-year-old son who had the 
“bee fever” called at the Root Com- 
pany retail store one cold day in 
early March. An order was placed 
for a hive and necessary bee equip- 
ment. The boy wanted the pack- 
age of bees that day. In fact, he 
almost cried because he _ couldn’t 
take the bees home with him. It 
wasn’t to be wondered at because 
he had been reading about bees and 
had his heart set on getting them 
that day, which was neither possi- 
ble nor feasible. 

A package of bees should be put 
into a hive when the first pollen is 
available, which in the latitude of 
northern Ohio is in early April. For 
further details see article ‘‘Package 
Bees” on page 141 of this issue. 

How to Begin Beekeeping 

Swarms.—If it were possible to 
find out how each of you reading 
this talk started beekeeping, I sus- 
pect a large percentage of you eith- 
er captured a swarm or found one 
clustered on your grape arbor or 
fruit tree. You may have put the 
swarm into a box or some such re- 
ceptacle temporarily, then transfer- 
red the bees into a movable-frame 
hive later on. Some large commer- 
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By M. J. Deyell 
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M. J. Deyell 


cial beekeepers made their § start 
from a swarm. 

Some beekeepers in parts of the 
country where swarms are numer 
ous keep decoy hives—sometimes in 
the lower branches of trees—to at- 
tract swarms that pass by. This is 
one way to increase the size of an 
apiary. 

A large swarm captured at the 
beginning of a good honey flow is 
likely to store considerable amount 
of surplus honey in a comparatively 
short period of time because most 
of the bees are of the honey-g-ther 
ing age and there is no brood to 
feed until the queen has had time 
to begin brood rearing. 

Getting Bees from Bee Trees or 
Sidings of Buildings. — For many 
years bee hunters have had this as 
their hobby, especially getting bees 
from trees. Even though the work 
is difficult and requires some skill, 
it is entered into with enthusiasm 
and vigor, obviously because there 
is an element of chance in that the 
hunters never know the results of 
their labors until the tree is felled 
and opened up. 

Much Ado about Nothing 

When I was a boy of 18 in On- 
tario a neighbor boy and I decided 
to cut down a large elm about four 
feet in diameter which we supposed 
contained a swarm of bees. A large 
knot hole showed plainly in the up- 
per portion of the trunk and bees 
were said to have been flying in and 
out. We worked hard one forenoon 
sawing down the tree. I shall nev- 
er forget the terrific sound that re- 
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verberated over the countryside that 
calm October morning as that mon- 
ster tree crashed to the ground. We 
felt a twinge of conscience as we had 
not secured permission to cut the 
tree in a neighbor’s woods. And so, 
when we discovered to our disgust 
that the tree contained no bees, we 
disappeared as quickly as _ possible 
and never told a soul about it. 

Swarms of bees in buildings are 
sO numerous in some towns that a 
few local beekeepers specialize in 
transferring bees into modern hives, 
charging a fee for their services. 

Purchasing Full Colonies 

Hives of bees are frequently of- 
fered at farm sales. Before pur- 
chasing such hives it will be well 
to make sure the colonies are strong 
with an ample amount of honey 
and occupying good straight combs 
consisting of worker cells, with no 
large patches of drone comb. Make 
sure also that the bees have been in- 
spected for disease by an authorized 
state apiary inspector. Buying dis- 
eased colonies is one way to spread 
foulbrood. 

Package Bee Method Preferable 

As already intimated, the package 
method is by far the most satisfac- 
tory method to use in getting start- 
ed. A package of bees is somewhat 
comparable to a swarm. However, 
a swarm is likely to have an old 
queen, whereas a package has a 
young queen capable of laying an 
enormous quantity of eggs. A pack- 
age consists mainly of young baby 
bees with most of their lives before 
them. They are shaken off the 
combs into the bee shipping cages, 
usually at a time of day when the 
older field bees are out collecting 
nectar, pollen, and water. 

A Few Points for Beginners 

(1) Send to some _ bee supply 
manufacturer for a catalog and oth- 
er printed matter on bees, hives, 
and equipment. 

(2) If you plan to start keeping 
bees this spring get the equipment 
as soon as possible and assemble it 
in readiness for the bees when re- 
ceived later on. 

(3) Subscribe to one or more bee 
journals—the more the better. 

(4) Attend all the beekeepers’ 
meetings possible and do not hesi- 
tate to ask questions. Visit success- 
ful beekeepers. Don’t take too seri- 
ously what inexperienced beekeep- 
ers may tell you. 
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two packages are united to form 
one colony, the cages are inverted on top 


When 


An empty hive body is 
set over them. 


of the combs. 


then 


(5) Read as many 
books as possible. 

(6) If you already have some 
bees be sure to examine the hives 
on the first warm day of spring to 
see that the bees in all hives are 
flying. Hives with dead colonies 
should be closed tightly to keep out 
robber bees and mice, until other 
bees can be installed. 

(7) Be sure to have 
sembled, with frames containing 
full sheets of foundation in readi- 
ness before the package bees arrive. 
In some instances the bees have 
reached beginners before the hives 
were received. If that should hap- 
pen simply place the cage of bees 
on the stand to be occupied by the 
hive, when received, and bore an 
inch auger hole in the end of the 
bee shipping cage so the bees can 
fly out and in. Wrap some tar pa- 
per around the cage of bees to pro- 
tect them from the elements. If 
the syrup in the feeder can runs 
low, remove the can and fill it with 
sugar syrup made of equal parts 
granulated sugar and warm water. 

(8) If a queen arrives dead, re- 
turn at once to the shipper and it 
will be replaced. If bees arrive 
dead or in bad condition get a writ- 
ten bad order statement from your 
express agent and forward it to the 
shipper and replacement will be 
made at once. Do not return dead 
bees. The normal death rate of bees 
is high, so do not be surprised to 


reliable bee 


the hive as- 


-find some dead bees, 
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The Honey Bee Improvement Cooperative Association 
to Make Hybrid Breeding Stock Available 


We have had enough ex- 
perience with this type of hybrid to 


After two years of breeding and 
testing, the Honey Bee Improve- 
ment Cooperative Association, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, is 
prepared to release stock to the 
commercial queen producers for the 
production of hybrids. 

Controlled hybrids can be of sev- 
eral types involving crosses of in- 
bred lines derived either from the 


same or different races. For con- 
venience we will speak only of 
lines. If queens of one line are 


crossed to drones of another, only 
the workers of the resulting colony 
are hybrid and they are called sin- 
gle-cross hybrids. A double-cross 
hybrid is one in which four lines 
are involved. Assuming these lines 
are A, B, C, and D, lines A and B 
are crossed in production of single- 
cross hybrid queens. Then queens 
AB are mated to drones from sin- 
gle cross hybrid lines CD. This 
vields colonies that have AB hybrid 
queens and ABCD workers. A con- 
venient method for producing a hy- 
brid colony is to rear single-cross 
hybrid virgins and mate them to 
drones of a commercial strain un- 
related to the two inbred lines rep- 
resented in the queen. A commercial 
strain, from a genetic viewpoint, is 
of hybrid nature since it has been 
subjected to little or no inbreeding. 
This is what we have in mind for 
those who would like to get started 
in hybrid production in 1950. 

Under this plan, artificially cross- 
mated queens will be furnished to 
the queen breeder. He will graft 
from these and mate the resulting 
virgin daughters to drones right in 
his established queen yard where 
virgins of his own stock are mated. 
To keep the line of bees which he 
has been breeding as pure as pos- 
sible, he will continue to requeen 
all colonies in or near the queen 
yard with his choice stock and pre- 
vent the rearing of drones in hy- 
brid-breeder colonies and in nuclei 
devoted to the mating of hybrid 
queens. No special queen yard will 
be required for the production of 
this type of hybrid. 

How good will these hybrids be? 
Of course, we do not know how 
well the single hybrids we furnish 
will combine with the commercial 
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strains. 


predict that in most cases it will 
perform as well as or better than 
the commercial strain used in its 
production. In other words there 
is little chance that it will be worse 
and a good chance that it will be 
better. 

The breeder should plan to fur- 
nish both his own stock and hybrids 
to many of his customers for the 
purpose of getting a comparison be- 
tween the two. If most of his cus- 
tomers prefer the hybrid bees, then 
he can increase the production of 
them the following year. If the hy- 
brids are not enthusiasticaliy re- 
ceived, he can discontinue them or 
try a different hybrid the following 
season. It is all very much experi- 
mental as yet. 

A queen breeder wishing to get 
stock will subscribe for breeding 
services. This will include a mini- 
mum of two breeding queens and 
more if the breeder desires. Queens 
lost in introduction or which fail 
prematurely will be replaced at no 
extra cost. Thus the breeder would 
always be assured of a minimum of 
two queens to carry his breeding 
program. The service will also in- 
clude advice as to handling of tne 
stock, matings, etc. The cost will 
be $50.00 (two queens) minimum 
charge for each hybrid line. Addi- 
tional queens will cost $25.00 apiece. 

The types of breeder queens fur- 
nished will be given identification 
numbers. The queen breeder may 
use these numbers in his advertising 
if he desires. A list of queen breed- 
ers receiving breeding stock will be 
available to purchasers who wish to 
check on the advertising claims. 

The queen breeder may inquire, 
why not furnish stock for the pro- 
duction of double-cross hybrids? 
The work involved in producing 
breeder queens would be doubled 
while the facilities for producing 
them would be very limited. Fur- 
thermore, the queen breeder would 
need to establish a special queen 
yard where the drone population 
can be controlled. Arrangements 
might be made for the production 
of this type of hybrid in 1951. In 
this case queens reared from this 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Second Glances 


Air transport of package bees 
should be logical wherever it will 
not make the cost too high (page 
75). I have long believed that the 
shock to a laying queen occasioned 
by the three to five day cessation 
in egg laying occurring in ordinary 
shipment of packages is partly re- 
sponsible for poor work upon ar- 
rival and consequent supersedure. 
The speed of air shipment would 
help to prevent this. Mr. Tontz’ 
1ethod of making increase should 
work well where bees are _ fed 
heavily, but if this is not feasible 
I believe better results could be ob- 
tained in queen introduction by 
giving the new queen to the moved- 
away part of the original colony— 
young bees will accept a new queen 
more easily. 

Letting bees fly for pollen sub- 
stitutes in place of giving it to 
them in cake form within the hive 
sounds like a good idea where the 
weather is such that this method 
can be used. Cold springs would 
make it harder to use early here 
but, of course, we seldom need to 
feed substitutes anyway — pollen- 
clogged combs are a reality some 
seasons. We usually need no stimu- 
lant to brood rearing either—keep- 
ing a sufficient supply of honey in 
the colony has been our main prob- 
lem the past few springs. But where 
substitutes are of value, the feeders 
described by Mr. Salge should be 
very good (page 78). 

Using the mouth smoker must 
have been an exhausting business 
page 82). Quinby’s invention of 
the bellows principle and A. I. 
Xoot’s improvement of it were big 
events in beekeeping that we take 
for granted now. It is often so— 
that we fail to realize the value of 
something that seems so. simple 
when in use but which needed real 
pioneering to develop. Our indus- 
trv needs such pioneers today. 

The value of bees for pollination 
is shown again in the report of the 
English research, and the attempt 
there to increase the numbers of 
wild bees. The conclusion that de- 
pendence must finally be placed on 
the honey bee is of course the one 
reached other places also. Ways of 
securing proper distribution of col- 
onies to insure adequate pollination 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


are needed here as well. Dr. But- 
ler’s article brings out the fact that 
problems are quite similar in Eng- 
land to those in our own country 
and that research will benefit ev- 
eryone (page 84). 

The development of foreign mar- 
kets is a problem to be faced to aid 
our marketing situation here at 
home. England, France, Germany— 
Mr. Willson’s articles have made 
it clear that all these former cus- 
tomers are not taking our honey at 
present. If arrangements could be 
made to open up these outlets again 
it would greatly help at home. It 
is well to read that the peoples of 
various countries are friendly, and 
the series of articles has been of 
real interest through the things it 
has told of other lands (page 86). 

DDT is a benefit to honey bees 
rather than the danger it was first 
feared to be. This seems to be the 
consensus of most observation on 
the matter. The amount necessary 
for efficient action is so small com- 
pared to most arsenicals that harm 
is reduced to a very small factor if 
a few safety rules are followed— 
chief of these being the precaution 
not to spray nectar or pollen pro- 
ducing bloom. This is welcome in- 
formation (page 90). 

Price support is an imoortant 
topic these days—perhaps THE im- 
portant one. The Washington con- 
ference reported on page 94 pretty 
thoroughly covered the whole mat- 
ter, and if most of the recommenda- 
tions are accented by the Govern- 
ment, things should be satisfactory 
to most beekeepers. The nation- 
wide one-price level suggested may 
seem unfair to some producers in 
regions of premium honeys but it 
would save endless complications 
which could produce a real prob- 
lem. -; 

We do need more beekeeners—es- 
vecially those with small holdings. 
There could be many reasons given, 
not the least of which is the more 
thorough pollination wossible with 
bees spread more evenly over a giv- 
en territory (page 100). And as the 
Editor points out, the small bee- 
keeper of today may well be our 
commercial beekeeper of tomorrow. 
Our problem isn’t overproduction— 


. it’s underselling! 
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Honey and Wax According’ to 
Production for 1949 the honey and 

beeswax  pro- 
duction report for 1949 from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
honey production during the year 
totalled 226,978,000 pounds—10 per- 
cent more than 1948 and 8 percent 
more than the 1943 to 1947 average. 
Stocks of honey on hand in mid-De- 
cember totalled 83,204,000 pounds 
— approximately 12,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1948, and more than 
double the carry-over of a _ five- 
year average. 

Granting that these figures may 
not be accurate, they are, neverthe- 
less, the best available. Is the pic- 
ture necessarily discouraging? 

With 10 percent greater produc- 
tion it is not strange that the mid- 
December carry-over should be 
greater than the year before; neith- 
er is it particularly alarming that 
the 83 million-pound carry-over is 
so much greater than the 31 million 
average carry-over of five years. 
The reason for this is that during a 
part of these five years the carry- 
over was negligible. The preceding 
five years could hardly be called 
normal years. 

The figures are, of course, for the 
calendar year 1949, but seldom in 
any year is the crop for the entire 
year sold by the end of the calendar 
year. The active selling season ex- 
tends from, say, October to May or 
June. Frequently a good honey 
selling season follows the holidays. 

If all concerned do everything 
possible to publicize honey; if the 
Federation and the Institute are 
generously backed up and support- 
ed, the carry-over by late spring 
may be nothing to worry about. 


Beeswax production during 1949 
was 4,151,000 pounds—only 3 per- 
cent above that of 1948. Again, 
granting the possibility of some er- 
ror, it would look as though pro- 
ducers with a 10 percent larger crop 
of honey were not saving scraps of 
beeswax as carefully as they did 
during the war years or as they did 
during 1948. However, the produc- 
tion of comb honey increased con- 
siderably in 1949, and this would 
affect the situation, for the comb 
honey producer has comp: ratively 
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little beeswax to sell—perhaps not 
over a third or a fourth as much as 
the extracted honey producer has, 
counting the wax rendered from 
cappings. Many a successful busi- 
ness depends to a large extent on 
the saving of scrap. Beekeeping 
is not an exception and while the 
revenue from sales of wax may not 
be over 10 percent of that from the 
sale of honey, it is probable that 
the cost of $1.00 worth of wax is 
lower than the cost of $1.00 worth 


of honey. Scrap should never be 
thrown away. 

Wanamaker Goes In the Janu- 
All Out for Honey ary 26 issue 


of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer there appears a 
three-quarter page advertisement 
from John Wanamaker, announcing 
60 different kinds of honey from 17 
states and 7 foreign countries. We 
quote: 

“HONEY...the gift of flowers 
...the sugar of the ancients...the 
medicine of the sages...the ener- 
gizer of modern life.” 

Again: 

“Did you think honey was just 
honey, period? Then try some of 
these! Wanamaker’s has 60 delight- 
ful flavors of honey, garnered frum 
the four corners of the world. Pale 
honey and dark...bland and sub- 
tly spiced ...the finest collection of 
imported and domestic honey Phil- 
adelphia has ever seen!” 

There are ten kinds of honey 
from California, all 70c a pound; 
three from Florida, from 65c to 
$1.00 a pound; three from New 
York; five from Tennessee; five 
from Texas; four from Washington, 
etc. Prices range from 50c per 
pound for Iowa honey to $2.20 for 
a 15%-oz. jar from Mont-Jovet 
Charmoniz, France. 

Gleanings commends the courage, 
foresight, and aggressiveness, and 
hopes Wanamaker’s will repeat 
such an advertisement many times. 


Some of the com- 
mercial honey pro- 
ducers of the 
North migrate to the South with 
the birds as soon as their bees are 
in winter quarters and the chilly 
winds begin to blow. We cannot 
blame them for escaping the snow 
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and ice of the North and basking in 
the sunshine of the South. 

However, there are quite a num- 
ber of beekeepers who remain in 
the North. Some of them make use 
of their time in marketing their hon- 
ey. It is possible to use up some of 
the time overhauling beekeeping 
equipment in readiness for the com- 
ing season. Most beekeepers have 
a suitable apiary house with a stove. 

Those who produce extracted 
honey can and should sort combs, 
cutting out such as consist mainly 
of drone cells. Beekeepers who 
produce section comb honey can get 
their supers in good shape so that 
the sections, when filled with foun- 
dation, may be put into the supers 
when the proper time comes. Bee- 
keepers can also find time for read- 
ing bee books and journals in order 
to keep up with the latest develop- 
ments in our industry. 

Even though some of us may not 
have the opportunity to soak up 
some southern sunshine, we can de- 
rive some pleasure here in the 
North getting ready for the coming 
season. 


—w 

A Challenge to We call your at- 
Our Industry tention to the ar- 

ticle “Can Gov- 
ernment Programs Replace Individ- 
ual Initiative?” by S. R. Smith, Di- 
rector of Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
in this issue on page 146. 

It would appear that some bee- 
keepers may not be entirely clear 
as to what is involved in price sup- 
port. Mr. Smith puts the facts clear- 
ly. In a word, beekeepers should 
not expect the Government to do 
for them what they can do for 
themselves. They should make ev- 
ery effort possible to market their 
honey and to develop more consum- 
er interest in honey. 

If price support should lead to an 
attitude of lethargy on the part of 
beekeepers over the country, the 
object of price support would be de- 
feated. Mr. Smith makes it plain 
that the main reason that price sup- 
port on honey has been granted is 
to make more honey bees available 
for the pollination of farm crops 
over the country. There is an alarm- 
ing shortage of bees in some areas 
and unless something is done to as- 
sure the commercial honey produc- 


ers of honey prices that will mean 
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a profit, some of these producers 
will not stay in business. 

There are some who are very 
much against a price support or a 
subsidy of any kind. We are not 
arguing for or against it but it 
would appear that our present situ- 
ation calls for some aid from the 
Government which will help our in- 
dustry to meet the present critical 
condition with respect to the dire 
shortage of bees for pollination. 

—w 

More Section Comb From differ- 
Honey Needed ent sections 

of the coun- 
try we learn that there is a growing 
demand for comb honey. This is 
as it should be. Many people who 
know comparatively little about 
honey and perhaps are somewhat 
skeptical about extracted honey say 
that comb honey is pure. When 
they see honey in the comb they say, 
“Now that is pure bee honey.” 

The comb honey era extended 
from 1876 to approximately 1906— 
about 30 years. During that era 
some of our best beekeepers were 
developed and some of our best bee- 
keeping literature appeared. To be 
a successful section comb honey pro- 
ducer it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of bee behavior. 

In those days most of the comb 
honey producers had all of their 
bees in one apiary, near their dwell- 
ing houses. In fact, they knew 
the peculiarities of each colony. 

At the present time in the mass 
production of extracted honey, 
many commercial producers oper- 
ate yards or apiaries instead of col- 
onies. Furthermore, much of the 
work has to be done on scheduled 
time, in a hurry. 

Some beekeepers hesitate to un- 
dertake the production of section 
comb honey because of the swarm- 
ing problem. It seems apparent that 
it is possible with intelligent apiary 
management to produce good crops 
of section comb honey without too 
much extra labor and expense, by 
following the proper’ technique 
of swarm control. 

Obviously, it is unwise to under- 
take comb honey production in a 
locality where honey sources are 
not abundant and dependable. 

Yes, we need more section comb 
honey to satisfy the demand for it, 
as well as to increase the sale of ex- 
tracted honey. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 2 
Weather: Southern 
California has been 
having cold weath- 
er much of the time 
throughout Janu- 
ary. Growers in 
citrus districts have 
had to smudge quite 
a number of nights 
trying to save the 
oranges, lemons, 
and grapefruit from freezing. Wind 
machines are also used to protect the 
fruit. Some complaints have been 
registered by housewives and oth- 
ers because of the damage to homes 
and furnishings from the _ black 
smudge. But the citrus crops must 
be saved if possible as they are the 
backbone of many of the Southern 
California regions. Beekeepers 
would certainly suffer if the orange 
trees were badly frozen—so they 
aren’t complaining about the 
smudge. 

There has been some rain during 
January — anywhere from one and 
one-half inches to three inches, de- 
pending on the locality. In this 
district we are not nearly up to the 
normal precipitation and beekeep- 
ers are hoping for more rain soon. 

Market: The honey market seems 
to be more active and stronger of 
late due undoubtedly to the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. Unfortunately, government 
officials move slowly and beekeep- 
ers are still waiting to see just what 
the adjusted prices of honey are to 
be. 

Miscellaneous: Flow of eucalyp- 
tus nectar has already started but 
the cold weather probably stopped 
the flow in the colder places. Mus- 
tard is used in orchards as a cover 
crop and pollen is now being gath- 
ered from the blossoms. In general 
the wild plants are making a good 
growth and with more rains should 
be in splendid condition for the 
spring honey flow. The oranges 
may blossom later than usual be- 
cause of the extremely cold weath- 
er. In some sections the tender 
branches have been frozen and it 
will be necessary for the trees to 
put out new growth before the blos- 
soming season. 

The condition of bees is reported 
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to be about normal with an average 
increase. More apiaries than usual 
are being moved into Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Perhaps the expectations 
of higher prices for honey is caus- 
ing the beekeepers to put forth more 
effort to produce as much honey as 
possible. With prices from ten to 
twelve cents per pound an extra 
move or two would likely be very 
SS L. Andrews, Corona, 
alif. 


aS 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 
Weather: Most bee- 
keepers in Califor- 
nia are interested 
in the rainfall 
during the months 
of December, Janu- 
ary, February, and 
March for the a- 
mount of precipita- 
tion during’ these 
months has a deter- 
mining effect on 
the honey yield of 
many plants. Jan- 
uary was rather cold and wet in 
many portions of Northern Califor- 
nia. The snow is piled high in 
many mountain areas and the pros- 
pects for an adequate amount of 
water for irrigation and for electric 
power are brighter now than a 
month ago. During January, 4.2 
inches of rain fell in this area, mak- 
ing a total of 7.14 inches to date 
against a mean of 9.7. More rain 
is needed for agricultural purposes 
and to assure good plant growth on 
uncultivated land. 

Condition of Colonies: The colo- 
nies have come through the winter 
in good condition even though the 
bees were confined to their hives 
for longer stretches than in more 
open winters. Brood rearing has 
started, and in some instances bees 
were emerging from their cells dur- 
ing the last week in January, al- 
though some colonies had not start- 
ed to rear brood. This difference 
in brood rearing is quite striking 
between colonies but could be due 
to environmental conditions as well 
as to inherited characteristics. 

Winter Activities: Progressive 
beekeepers are using the winter 
and early spring periods to repair 
their equipment and to make or- 
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chard and legume seed pollination 
contacts. Some colonies still have 
to be moved to ‘the almond or- 
chards, the first bloom of any con- 
sequence. Two colonies of bees per 
acre for almonds will assure better 
pollination than one colony be- 
cause colony population is not as 
great as for the prunes, pears, and 
apples which normally bloom later. 
Last winter the prolonged cold re- 
sulted in many varieties of fruit 
trees blooming at the same time 
and this may occur again this 
spring. Under such conditions col- 
onies do not build up as fast as 
when the blooming period is more 
prolonged. 

Pollination Contracts: Some bee- 
keepers are gearing their activities 
to the pollination of deciduous fruit 
trees and to legumes and other seed 
crops, making honey production a 
distinctly secondary matter. Fruit 
growers and seed producers are be- 
coming more interested in the bene- 
fits to be derived from having an 
adequate number of pollinators in 
their fields and orchards and are 
not waiting for the beekeeper to 
come to them. Both the grower 
and the beekeeper are considering 
forms of contracts which will be 
mutually beneficial. Too many bees 
in prune, apple, and pear orchards 
sometimes cause an expensive thin- 
ning problem. This is not a factor 
in legume seed production where 
the grower will profit by having 
five or more colonies per acre. Mr. 
Jones, University of California 
agronomist, in charge of legume 
seed production, estimates that a 
strong colony of bees will produce 
from 150 to 200 pounds of seed un- 
der favorable conditions, and this is 
why an alfalfa seed grower would 
like to have five or more colonies 
per acre. (Two colonies are gener- 
ally considered sufficient for the 
first year planting of alfalfa.) An 
acre will yield from 0 to 120 pounds 
of honey and a beekeeper has to 
make from $10 to $15 per colony 
per year in order to make a moder- 
ate living from the net returns. 
These factors, together with the 
cost of production, form the basis 
for most contracts. As a general 
rule, California growers and bee- 
keepers favor a form involving a 
minimum cash payment for moving 
the colonies into and out of the seed 
fields and then a percentage of the 
seed crop to return to the beekeep- 
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er what he would have made from 
the production of honey. Five col- 
onies of bees per acre sometimes do 
not make winter stores on alfalfa 
seed fields or from Ladino clover. 
Beekeepers are also getting togeth- 
er on the desired strength of colo- 
nies for use in pollinating the vari- 
ous orchard and field crops. 

The Honey Market: By the time 
this appears in print we all may 
know the type of program that will 
be used to implement the price sup- 
port for honey. Most beekeepers 
who have honey to sell are holding 
for 10 to 12 cents for the better ta- 
ble grades. Offers for baking grades 
of honey are lower. The price of 
honey to the consumer has changed 
very little, being from two to three 
times the amount received by the 
producer. 

Miscellaneous: Package bees are 
a factor in producing colonies for 
honey production but if the express 
rates continue to climb, and the 
honey prices in Canada remain low, 
the combination may cause a great- 
ly reduced demand for package 
bees. Shippers are finding it dif- 
ficult to lower their prices much 
more because of the increased cost 
of cages and high labor costs, but 
the average price of package bees 
will be lower this year than in 
1949. 

A number of California queen 
breeders have purchased the ma- 
chinery and rights for making the 
Pinard nailless queen cage, thus as- 
suring themselves and other queen 
breeders of a supply of cages. Mr. 
Pinard chose to retire from the cage 
business which he developed over a 
long period of time. Tom Davis of 
North Sacramento is now in charge 
of manufacturing the Pinard cages. 
—J. E. Eckert, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. 


SQ 
OREGON, January 27 

Weather: On January 2 here in 
Portland we had _ below-freezing 
weather and it remained more or 
less that way up to the present 
time. The coldest was 9 degrees 
above zero and when it is that cold 
here it is cold. Heard a man from 
Alaska say, “I never froze so much 
in all my life.” 

We had wonderful weather last 
fall and the queens laid eggs later 
than usual. This resulted in the 
colonies having lots of young bees 
to go into winter. The beekeepers 
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have left in the hives more honey 
and pollen than usual with the re- 
sult that the bees were in fine con- 
dition, but as we are having a se- 
vere winter time only will tell how 
they came through. 

Honey prices remain low and 
there is little demand. I noticed in 
one grocery store that the 5-pound 
pail was selling for 82 cents, and 
comb honey in less than 12-ounce 
sections was selling for 43 cents. 
The chain stores are selling honey 
for less than these prices. This hon- 
ey was shipped in here. The local 
beekeepers are selling their honey 
from $1.00 to $1.25 for the 5-pound 
pails. 

Miscellaneous: When honey prices 
were high many people went into 
the bee business and now that the 
prices are low a lot of them have 
quit, therefore we do not have as 
many colonies of bees as we had a 
couple of years ago. A lot of these 
same people have not done a thing 
with the bees and we may have 
more AFB than usual. 

The southern part of Oregon did 
not produce as large a crop as in 
1948 but the eastern part did much 
better. The average colony produc- 
tion in this state has been 33 pounds 
per colony but in 1949 the colony 
average was 46 pounds. This is on 
account of the remaining beekeep- 
ers having a better knowledge of 
how to handle their bees and they 
also have a better understanding of 
how to cut down the cost of produc- 
tion because they are in a better fi- 
nancial condition than a year ago. 
The good beekeepers are still in 
business but the bad ones are out.— 
John F. Erickson, Portland, Oregon. 


oe 
ARIZONA, February 4 

Weather: The first half of 1949 
was too cold to produce the crop of 
honey that most beekeepers expect- 
ed, after a wet winter. The cold 
nights lasted until late in May. The 
summer rains were spotted although 
they were regular enough to keep 
the plants growing that produce 
honey in the fall. One light rain in 
October was the only moisture un- 
til Christmas time when we were 
hit by a rain, snow in the moun- 

tains, and a freezing cold storm. 
Crop Conditions: The citrus was 
a very light crop because of the 
cold weather and the trees were 
damaged from the freeze. The mes- 
quite also failed. Bees starved in 
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some locations, a few locations pro- 
duced honey. 

The alfalfa came in strong; the 
nectar came in light and fast, stop- 
ped, then came in steady until the 
seed was made. Then the cotton 
started blooming and that stopped 
most of the activity in the alfalfa. 
There was a good honey flow 
through August, September, and 
half of October when a light freeze 
stopped production in any sizable 
amount. Pollen and some nectar 
were coming in until the freeze at 
Christmas time. 

The prospects for a good crop of 
desert or mesquite honey are good 
at this time, but anything can hap- 
pen. They were looking better at 
this time a year ago, too, and things 
did happen. 

Most of the beekeepers are not 
moving into the citrus this year. 
The risk is too great, dusting and 
freezes making it hazardous.—Roy 
Hastings, Mesa, Arizona. 


—yw 
TEXAS, February 4 

Weather: While 
, the north portion 

of Texas experi- 
enced typical win- 
ter weather dur- 
ing January, in 
other sections of 
the state the tem- 
perature thus far 
has been compzécr- 
atively mild. 
Rainfall occurred 
mostly as_ light 
showers and pro- 
longed drizzle with the accumulat- 
ed rainfall, however, below normal. 
Cloudy weather prevailed during 
most of January with a few days 
favorable for flight of bees. 

Bees and Plants: Bee colonies are 
reported generally in excellent con- 
dition with brood rearing well un- 
der way in most sections. In spite 
of a fair abundance of early flow- 
ers, with weather conditions unfa- 
vorable for flight there is some con- 
cern over well advanced colonies 
running short of pollen. In South 
Texas huisache, elbow bush, aga- 
rita, and other shrubs are reported 
coming into bloom. Guajillo, usu- 
ally dormant at this time, is report- 
ed in full bud. It is unlikely that 
the tender growth of this shrub will 
escape injury from late cold weath- 
er to produce a normal bloom. In 
East Texas wild peach, native cedar, 
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spring beauty, and various ground 
flowers are in bloom. Honey plants 
throughout most sections are in 
good condition. While beekeepers 
have been delayed in the early 
spring check of colonies, a good 
many apiaries have been moved to 
spring locations. 

Market. Movement of honey has 
slackened considerably since the 
holidays. Retail prices remain un- 
changed, however. Many beekeep- 
ers who developed a local market 
report their stocks exhausted and 
are now buying from their neigh- 
bors. A considerable portion of the 
1949 honey crop, mostly of amber 
grades, remains in producers’ hands. 
Creamed honey is gaining in favor 
with consumers. Supplies of comb 
honey are practically exhausted. 


Miscellaneous: Texas beekeepers 
plan more extensive production of 
comb honey this year. It will be re- 
membered that bulk comb honey 
gained prominence in Texas years 
ago, and this pack long found pref- 
erence in the market. Advance or- 
ders indicate less demand for pack- 
age bees and queens. Citrus trees 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley are 
reported budding well and a nor- 
mal bloom is expected in orchards 
which recovered from frost injury 
a year ago. Migrations of apiaries 
to that area are considerably below 
those of recent years. The Valley 
Beekeepers’ Association held its 
winter meeting on January 26.—A. 
H. Alex, College Station, Texas. 

aA 
IOWA, February 6 

Weather: As_ the 
winter progresses it 
becomes increasing- 
ly evident that one 
would not be justi- 
fied in forecasting. 
As a matter of fact, 
most people are suf- 
ficiently puzzled o- 
ver what weather 
has prevailed in 
Iowa that they are 
perhaps less concerned over what 
may be ahead. Certainly the win- 
ter has given normal temperatures 
but the amount of moisture has 
been below normal over much of 
the state and considerably below 
normal over some areas. 

The big question is: What’s the 
colony condition? Someone said 
that the temperatures were suffi- 
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ciently high that flight activity was 
sufficient to consume an abnormal 
amount of stores. Others have ven- 
tured that the flight periods were 
only enough to meet the require- 
ments of the bees. Certainly the 
low temperatures prevailed for un- 
duly long periods so that the bees 
have not been called upon to carry 
an extreme load. It is usually the 
case that the weather gets the blame 
for poor colony conditions when in 
reality the basis was fully set by 
the beekeeper in preparing his col- 
onies for the winter period. 

Condition of Bees: Certainly ev- 
ery operator will want to determine 
as early as possible the colony con- 
dition. It is only good apiary prac- 
tice to determine dead colonies, and 
those which are short on stores of 
either honey or pollen. Dead colo- 
nies should be removed _ before 
there is enough flight to get organ- 
ized robbing under way. Sufficien- 
cy of stores should be made up ear- 
ly. 
More colonies were put into win- 
ter quarters in Iowa than is usually 
the case. Operators generally an- 
ticipated that increased costs of 
package bees delivered for yard op- 
erations would prevail. 

The prevailing market situation 
will tend to hold down the number 
of units to be operated during 19- 
50. Beekeepers are still thinking 
in terms of honey prices as the main 
returns of beekeeping operations. 

There is a lot of shopping around 
for package bees. Part of this is on 
the basis of prices, part is on the 
basis of locations. The increased 
express rates seem to be entirely 
out of line so operators are making 
plans to transport their own pack- 
ages. If the orders are not large 
enough for their own trucking fa- 
cilities, then pooled orders will be 
considered. There is a considerable 
exchange among producers on the 
possibihity of pooling orders and 
using truck transportation to get 
the packages to the Iowa yards. 

Queen orders probably will be 
normal. Successful operators realize 
the necessity of having a high pro- 
ducing queen in every unit operated. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are 
very much interested in possible 
pasturage which may be available 
during 1950. Corn acreage allot- 
ments are in the process at this 
writing. In general, the percent of 
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reduction will be approximately 19 
percent. What proportion of this 
acreage taken out in corn will be 
used for soybeans or flax or for 
legumes in some form is yet to be 
determined. An increased acreage 
of legumes planted this year will 
not result in an increase in bloom, 
except in the case of Hubam clover. 
Farmers are being urged to plant 
all the acres which the seed supply 
will permit. It is known that the 
soil condition would profit by plow- 
ing under a large proportion of the 
legumes as a green manure crop. 
Also pasture and hay acreage is 
short in some areas. 

The pollination program seems to 
be catching on more slowly with 
beekeepers than with the seed pro- 
ducers. Beekeepers do not yet have 
the picture of pollination. One oper- 
ator recently expressed his views 
that as a result of pollination he 
might be able to get his apiary sites 
without a rental fee. This certainly 
isn’t expecting very much for the 
services of the bees in legume seed 
production. Probably the situation 
as it appears to those outside of the 
honey producing industry was best 
expressed at the Federation meet- 
ing by the Washington officials. 
Their comment amounted to this: 
whatever is lost by low honey prices 
must be supplemented with income 
from pollination services by the 
bees. Officials outside of the in- 
dustry recognize the benefit of the 
services of the bees for pollination. 
Those who are interested in seed 
production also realize the benefit 
of bees. It is up to the beekeeper to 
meet the situation which is prepared 
for him by participation in the gains 
which are available through the use 
of bees for legume pollination. The 
program which will be set up by 
the Government is evidently going 
to be measured not entirely by hon- 
ey returns but by returns supple- 
mented from pollination services to 
make an income for the beekeepers. 
—Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


——— 
COLORADO, January 24 

Weather: All fall and winter, to 
this time, was exceptionally dry. 
The eastern part of the state was so 
dry that dust bowl days were re- 
turning on a small scale. Outside 
of a short cold snap the tempera- 
ture was more like summer than 
winter, with many days in the high 
50’s. A much-needed wet snow is 
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falling generally over the state this 
morning. 

Colony Condition: I believe for 
the most part bees went into the 
winter in good condition. Beekeep- 
ers I have contacted recently had 
not been into their bees so did not 
know if they were doing any brood 
rearing. The way temperatures 
have been it shouldn’t take much 
feed unless there was brood rear- 
ing. 

The Annual Meeting of the Colo- 
rado Beekeepers’ Association in De- 
cember had one of the largest at- 
tendances in years. The Superior 
Honey Co. gave a complimentary 
luncheon for all attending the meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to 
work out a plan with the home 
demonstration agents of Colorado A 
& M College to use honey in their 
field cooking demonstrations. An 
advertising committee was appoint- 
ed to promote the use of more hon- 
ey by the general public. 

Market: Honey is retailing in the 
stores at about 75 to 80 cents for 5- 
pound containers. Some producer- 
packers are retailing at prices above 
that. Very little effort if any is used 
by the stores to promote the sale of 
honey, resulting in very slow sales. 
Where personal contact is made, 
sales are slow but steady. Sales 
seem to be dependent upon contact 
and advertising rather than price.— 
Albert L. Crouse, State Apiary I”- 
spector, Denver, Colo. 


SASKATCHEWAN, January 26 

What a Winter! — 
= | While eastern Can- 
a ada is basking in 
; fall- like weather, 
-* residents of _ this 
Province have been 
enjoying just the 
opposite. Since mid- 
December the 
weather in  Sas- 
katchewan has been 
setting an all-time record for con- 
sistently low temperatures with the 
thermometer ranging between 25 
and 50 below most of the time. The 
other day we had a ten-below day 
and it felt positively mild. This 
morning at eight o’clock it was 
back to 44 below and after five or 
six weeks of this weather we are 
ready for a spell of Florida or Cali- 
fornia. However, there is a good 
snow covering and clovers should 
come through in good condition. 
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This season there has been heavier 
planting of clover across the north 
of the Province than in any recent 
year and so pasture prospects are 
very good for next spring. 

Market: Honey continues to move 
fairly well but there is a lot of hon- 
ey to sell before a new crop comes 
on, and sales must continue briskly 
if the 1949 crop is to be cleaned up 
in time. 

Last year the Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council in cooperation 
with the Dominion Marketing Ser- 
vice initiated a national honey ad- 
vertising campaign. This campaign 
was not as extensive or lengthy as 
most of us would have desired. 
However, it did represent the first 
attempt at national advertising of 
honey. This year the Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council is undertaking its 
own national campaign of honey 
advertising and _ its preliminary 
campaign will start about the first 
of February and carry on for three 
months. This is a tremendous step 
in advance of anything that we 
have had to date and if this is sup- 
plemented by some more orderly 
arrangement for the marketing of 


honey, beekeepers’ will benefit 
greatly. 
Miscellaneous: Because of the 


lower honey prices and continuing 
relatively high prices for packages 
there has this year been a great 
deal more interest ‘in the winter- 
ing of bees than in any previous 
year in this Province and a large 
proportion of the colonies’ are 
being wintered. Most of our win- 
tering is in cellars as we do not 
have sufficient locations which can 
give wind protection for outdoor 
wintering. As most colonies went 
into the winter in good condition 
there is every reason to expect that 
they are wintering very well. We 
are anticipating that a higher pro- 
portion of our bees will be winter- 
ed each year from now on, and that 
the old practice of killing off most 
of the bees each fall will be very 
much modified. 

Package bees are being offered 
by southern shippers at sharply re- 
duced prices but this is being offset 
in Canada by the ten percent de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar 
and the increase in express rates 
which will apply to 1950 shipments 
of packages. Saskatchewan is prob- 
ably the most distant point to which 
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either California or Alabama bees 
are normally shipped and yet bees 
being shipped to this Province come 
in in almost 100 percent perfect 
condition and very, very few claims 
are made against the railway com- 
panies. 

In view of this experience over 
the last few years there seems no 
justification whatever for the rail- 
way companies increasing the clas- 
sification of bees from first class to 
one and one-half times first class. 
This is simply another device to 
raise the rates and it is hoped that 
organizations of package shippers 
in the South will be able to success- 
fully fight this rate increase and, if 
it is too late to do anything this 
year, will have it reduced again by 
1951 to first class express. If the 
rate continues at one and one-half 
first class it will simply mean one 
of two things—either fewer pack- 
ages will be purchased or a larger 
proportion of them will be trucked 
or flown to their destination.—R. 
M. Pugh, Tisdale, Sask., Canada. 

Aaa 
MAINE, January 21 

Weather: The winter so far has 
been ideal for bees with cold weath- 
er of only one or two days’ dura- 
tion, thus giving the bees a chance 
for flight and moving around the 
winter nest to feed. 

The past year—1949—started out 
as a good honey year, but due to a 
spell of dry weather with no rain 
during July, August, and Septem- 
ber honey gathering was light. The 
result was that beekeepers had to 
feed their bees in preparation for 
winter or kill off the swarms that 
were not fit to unite. 


Bees: With two years of discour- 
aging factors the beekeeper in 
Maine is at the crossroads of en- 
larging his apiary. However, we 
have to expect a few lean years. Let 
us hope 1950 will be a banner year. 
It is very encouraging to hear that 
package producers have cut their 
prices on queens and package bees. 
The reports from my beekeeper 
friends are that the increase in ex- 
press rates will curtail the purchas- 
ing of packages to some extent. 

Honey: The demand for honey 
was light last year during the tour- 
ist season. Extracted honey did not 
move as in the past. There was a 
larger demand for comb and chunk 
honey. 
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There is considerable honey that 
has not yet been sold, so next year’s 


crop will have that to compete 


with. It’s a good thing that Maine’s 
honey crop was smaller than in 
years past, as Maine beekeepers 


will have a tendency to produce a 
larger crop in 1950 if possible. 
Miscellaneous: Maine beekeepers 
are looking forward to the pleasure 
of hearing Charles Mraz of Vermont 
as the principal speaker at the Bee- 
keepers’ Program April 6 during 
Farm and Home Week at Orono.— 
Edward M. Wills, Kents Hill, Me. 


—v, 


ONTARIO, February 14 
Weather Condi- 
tions have settled 
down to a more 
normal trend fol- 
lowing an excep- 
tionally mild 
January. Sever- 
al inches of snow 
now cover. the 
ground, and that 
seems to be the 
condition throughout 
Ontario, except possibly 
counties. Tem- 
more normal also, 


prevailing 
southern 
the southwestern 
peratures are 
keeping for the most part well be- 


low freezing. This is all to the 
good, as the snow protects vegeta- 
tion and keeps it in a dormant con- 
dition until growth commences in 
spring. Some heaving of clovers 
took place during alternate freez- 
ing and thawing in January but we 
are hoping no serious damage has 
occurred. Water conditions are 
good, the ground having been well 
saturated during the January rainy 
spell. With normal spring condi- 
tions Ontario beekeepers should be 
able to get the 1950 season off to a 
favorable start. 

I have not been in contact with 
any of our Coop. or Dept. of Api- 
culture officials lately, so have no 


information on wholesale move- 
ment of honey. However, local con- 
ditions are showing improvement 


after draggy sales during January. 
Nor do I have any late information 
on the advertising program of the 
Canadian Beekeepers’ Council. Last 
year the Council, in cooperation 
with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, sponsored a_ nation- 
wide advertising campaign on hon- 
ey. Sales increased by some 10 
million pounds over any previous 
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year. How much of this increase 
was due to the advertising is diffi- 
cult to say, but it is reasonable to 


assume that advertising accounted 
for a large proportion of the _ in- 


crease. I am becoming convinced 
that sensible advertising based on 
rigid grading of our product can 
make honey a staple food along 
with syrups, jams, or any other 
product. Certainly honey has ev- 
erything needed to make an appeal- 
ing advertisement. A _ representa- 
tive of a large advertising firm in 
Toronto said recently, ‘“‘“Honey is an 
advertising man’s dream.” 

Miscellaneous: How many colo- 
nies will a given area support? We 
have been told that an acre of clo- 
ver is the minimum per colony. 
Does that mean an acre of sweet 
clover, alsike, alfalfa, or what have 
you? Sweet clover and alsike are 
not extensively grown now, and 
some of our commercial beekeepers 
are cutting down the number of 
colonies per yard, claiming the lo- 
cality will no longer support the 
number formerly kept. On the oth- 
er hand, there is a lady beekeeper 
in Hastings County who keeps up 
to 300 colonies in one yard, has 
done so for years, and harvests sat- 
isfactory crops year by year, yet 
her locality appears to be no better 
or worse than scores of other On- 
tario localities. 

When I was venturing into b-e- 
keeping the late Morley Pettit ad- 
vised me to locate in the very best 
agricultural areas, which was prob- 
ably good advice at that time. But 
today my yards in the good farming 
areas are yielding very average or 
meager crops, while yards in areas 
classed as marginal for agricultural 
purposes are yielding consistently 
good crops. What is the explana- 
tion? Beekeeping and its related 
problems are going to provide work 
for our research men for consider- 
able time to come. — Allan T. 
Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 


_ a 
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New England’s 1949 honey crop 
was one of the smallest since 1944. 
It totalled 1,443,000 pounds, 17 per- 
cent less than in 1948. However, 
the number of colonies was increas- 
ed from 63,000 in 1948 to 72,000 in 
1949. 
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Asked and Answered 


Putting a Package into an 


Observation Hive 

Question: I have made a five-frame 
glass observation hive. Please advise me 
as to the best way to transfer a package 
of bees to the observation hive. I have 
hived a small afterswarm into a_ two- 
frame glass hive by lifting one glass side 
up about an inch and shaking the bees in 
front of the opening.—W. C. Bell, Ohio. 


Answer: With reference to in- 
stalling a two-pound package of 
bees in a glass observation hive con- 
taining five frames, this should be 
reasonably easy to do. The method 
you used in installing the bees in 
the two-frame observation hive 
should work to good advantage. So 
long as you get the queen into the 
hive, the bees will then go in 
through the entrance. If you can 
get the queen and a considerable 
portion of the bees inside of the 
hive, you then have the problem 
practically solved. You could sprin- 
kle thin sugar syrup over the bees 
in the package through the screen 
of the shipping cage, then shake the 
bees up well, then remove the cover 
of the shipping cage and_ shake 
some bees into your observation 
hive with the three center frames 
temporarily removed from the hive. 
There would then be two combs in 
the hive, one on either side, and 
these would enable the bees to be 
shaken into the hive to cluster. The 
frames that were temporarily re- 
moved should be put back. 

aa, 





The Best Clover for Bees 
Question: Which clover is most suitable 
for bees. I have heard that the white 
clover was the best but I don’t know for 
sure.—E. Athana, Mo. 


Answer: Among the various kinds 
of clovers which furnish nectar for 
bees, the white sweet clover is said 
to be the most dependable. The 
yellow sweet clover is practically 
comparable to white sweet clover 
in this respect. However, the hon- 
ey from yellow sweet clover is 
slightly darker in color. In regions 
where it is grown for seed, alsike 
clover is a good honey plant. It is 
a rapid yielder of nectar when at- 
mospheric and soil conditions are 
just right. The same can be said of 
white Dutch clover. However, this 
is a “finicky” plant and does not 
yield nectar copiously unless condi- 
tions are just right. In this section 
of the country Ladino clover is be- 
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ing grown. This is a giant white 
clover which yields some nectar al- 
though it is not considered quite as 
dependable as alsike or white Dutch 
clover as a honey plant. 


Cleaning Queen Excluders 
Question: How can I clean queen ex- 
cluders? I have never heard how to re- 
move the burr comb and propolis from 
them.—C. D. Trowbridge, N. 


Answer: Very few beekeepers do 
more than scrape queen excluders. 
They can be submerged in boiling 
water in which lye has been dis- 
solved but sometimes the swelling 
of the wood that results pushes the 
corners apart badly. It is not ordi- 
narily necessary to clean between 
the wires unless the excluders have 
been left on a long time in a locality 
where propolis is bad, so that they 
are nearly propolized shut. 


—w 
What to Do with Combs 
of Granulated Honey 

Question: My supers contain honey that 
is granulated solid. How can I save the 
honey and wax?—Joe Giliser, Pa. 

Answer: You have your honey 
out of the hives but it is not yet 
extracted because it has crystallized 
in the combs. It is impossible to 
throw the honey out of the combs 
with a honey extractor if it is crys- 
tallized solidly. About all you can 
do is to cut the combs of granulated 
honey out of the frames into a 
metal container, then put the con- 
tainer of honey into a boiler of hot 
water over a hot plate and leave 
the container in the water until the 
honey and wax liquefy. It is well 
to put two small sticks of wood 
about one inch thick underneath the 
container of honey so that the water 
ean circulate under it. After the 
honey and wax have thoroughly 
liquefied, allow the mixture to cool. 
The wax, being lighter than honey, 
will solidify on the surface and can 
be lifted off in a solid chunk. The 
honey below should then be heated 
again and strained through fine 
cheesecloth to remove any bits of 
foreign matter. You will then have 
the liquid honey separated from the 
wax. When you follow this method 
you are destroying your extracting 
combs and you will have to put full 
sheets of foundation into the frames 
from which the combs of granulated 
honey were cut. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


“First, have it—second, advertise 
it.” 

A top columnist of several years 
ago spoke these words little realiz- 
ing what they could mean to the 
beekeeper. Too often beekeepers 
find themselves with a honey house 
full of honey but no imagination as 
to how to get it into consumer 
hands. 

Well, you probably have it, a sup- 
ply of pure honey; then the next 
step is to advertise it. In your lo- 
cal newspaper, in your grocer’s win- 
dow—just look around; opportunity 
knocks only if you listen for it! 

*x* * * 

One grocery store stresses the 
great importance of correct pricing. 
How doubly important this is for the 
honey industry. In an industry that 
enfolds some 600,000 odd beekeep- 
ers each solving his own market- 
ing problem, the question of correct 
price is bound to occur. If a bee- 
keeper sells through one constant 
retail market, however, he should 
be certain that the price of his hon- 
ey is a fair price and a stable one. 
Too much fluctuation in the price 
of a product causes it to lose face 
in the eyes of the consumer. 

* * * * 

Want to tied a few ways to in- 
crease profits? Then listen’ to 
these: Display your product well. 
Keep your containers clean, attrac- 
tive, free from stickiness and dust. 
Get to know your present markets, 
and remember—the housewife likes 
a bargain. 

* kek ke * 

Statistics have proved that sweets 
like preserves, jellies, candy—yes, 
and even honey are bought on im- 
pulse. That is, the housewife may 
not put down honey on her shop- 
ping list but may slip a jar into her 
shopping bag if she sees it when 
she makes a tour of the store. 

* * *£ & * 

Advertising costs money so be 
sure to get your money’s worth 
from it. For a really successful ad- 
vertising campaign (and this can be 
carried on in your local paper) run 
ads as big as possible, as often as 
possible, and make them each as 
different as possible. People won’t 
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Wisconsin 


read the same ads time after time. 
Your ad is competing with others so 
you must make an effort to make it 
eye-catching yet tasteful. 
* * & * 

The following—a list of traits of 
a successful food merchant — was 
drawn up by the manager of a 
wholesale grocer’s firm: 

1. He sizes up his 
needs. 

2. He views his business as a 
whole. 

4. He profits from the experience 
of others. 

4. He selects the right employees. 

5. He knows the facts of his bus- 
iness. 

6. He knows how to 
competition. 

7. He is a good buyer. 

8. He is promotion-minded. 

9. He likes people. 

10. He is alert to changes. 

Let the beekeeper think these 
over carefully. He, too, is a food 


merchant. He should be a good one! 
* * * * 





customer’s 


evaluate 


March is none he early to prepare 
for Honey for Breakfast Week, Ap 
ril 9-16. In fact, to make all neces- 
sary contacts, to plan your horey 
displays, to arrange with local deal- 
ers for point-of-sale posters, to build 
up a knowledge of the event through 
advertising, you will need all the 
time you can get. So start now by 
writing to the Institute for all the 
additional help it can give you. 

The wise beekeeper will take ad- 
vantage of these special prices to- 
day: 

Honey for Breakfast Streamers, 50c 
per hundred; Honey for Breakfast 
Stickers, 50c per hundred. 

Honey for Breakfast Leaflets: 

Honey to Start the Day Right, $1 
per hundred; Honey for Breakfast, 
$1 per hundred; Honey and Cereals, 
$1 per hundred; Citrus Fruit and 
Honey, $1 per hundred. 

Use the stickers on your honey 
jars and put them on your corre- 
spondence. Furnish a streamer to 
every merchant along main street. 
And make sure that your honey dis- 
play, whether it be your own or 
one in a grocery store, is accom- 
panied by a honey recipe leaflet. 
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George P. Walton Retires from Government Service 
Jonathan W. White, Jr., Assumes Charge 





George P. Walton 


George P. Walton, senior chem- 
ist in charge of the research pro- 
gram on utilization of honey being 
conducted at the Department of 
Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, retired on December 
30, 1949, after more than 44 years 
of government service, 42 of which 
were with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Walton entered government 
service in the Patent Office in 1905. 
He transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture in 1907, where he 
began his scientific career as a lab- 
oratory aide in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, then headed by Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, father of the Food and 
Drug Act. During his 42 years in 
the Department Mr. Walton engag- 
ed in a wide variety of agricultural 
chemical research, much of it in the 
field of utilization. During the last 
ten years he has been conducting 
research on the chemistry and util- 
ization of honey, in which field he 
is a recognized authority. 
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For the - 





Jonathan W. White, Jr. 


past two years Mr. Walton has been 
in charge of the research on utiliza- 
tion of honey being conducted at 


the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory under Marketing Act 
funds. 


On Mr. Walton’s retirement Dr. 
Jonathan W. White, Jr., assumed 
charge of this work. Dr. White has 
been associated with Mr. Walton in 
honey investigation since the initia- 
tion of the studies at the Eastern 
Laboratory in 1947 and is well 
qualified to continue this work. 
Problems being investigated at the 
Eastern Laboratory include studies 
on the modification of dark, strong- 
flavored honeys to make them more 
acceptable for food use; honey in 
bakery products; preparation of de- 
hydrated mixtures of honey and 
dairy products; preparation of crys- 
tallized honey-fruit mixtures; and 
devising a simplified honey color 
grader. While we regret very much 
seeing Mr. Walton retire, we are 
fortunate in having an extremely 
able successor to him in Dr. White. 
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It is a flying buccaneer of the 
Mantis Family swooping down on 
unsuspecting travelers of the airy 
sea. This grayish-brown monster 
wraps his hooked legs, which are 
really arms,* around the body of 
his victim with a vice-like grip. 

The magnifying glass shows that 
this buccaneer has very large eyes 
' with thousands of separate facets 
almost covering the upper part of 
his head. A long nose-like beak 
sticks out from the face of this fero- 
cious robber which always looks 
half-starved in spite of his insatia- 
ble appetite.t 

This cannibalistic robber spends 
his days swooping down with hawk- 
like swiftness on gnats, flies, bees, 
mosquitoes, bumblebees, tiger bee- 
tles, and dragon flies, destroying 
them in vast numbers. 

These flying predacious hunters 
are often two inches long. The gray- 
ish-brown coloring and form of the 
mantis so closely resemble the 
plants which it frequents that it 
easily escapes detection. In front 
it has an elongated extention of the 
thorax which it holds almost erect. 
The body is long and slender and 
the wings short and broad. They 
prey upon cold-blooded victims and 
are harmless to man. The mantis 
is a native of warm countries, but 
the common European species have 
been introduced into the United 
States and distributed because of its 
good work in eating noxious in- 
sects.§ Their activities are usually 
beneficial to man, with one excep- 
tion. To beekeepers this old pirate 
is known as a bee killer.} 

Through speedy dashes near the 
hive it catches the bee on the wing, 
then returns to its favorite perch, a 
bush or tall weed, alights, and de- 
vours its victims. At the close of 
the day the ground under one of 
these perches near the hive is cov- 
ered with hundreds of empty bee 
bodies. The buccaneers drop the 
sucked-dry bodies to the ground 
and spring aloft to catch other un- 


*World Book, Copyright 1940, Vol. 11, 
pages 4629-70. 

tEdwin Way Teale, Entomologist, The 
Robber Fly. The Spirit of Exploration, pp. 
281-284, Literature and Life, Vol. 1, Miles- 
Keck. 

§World Book, Vol. 11, pp. 4269-70. 
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It is a Flying Buccaneer 


By Lucy E. Barrow Trask, Piedmont, Missouri 


suspecting insects. Beekeepers of- 
ten say that during some seasons 
their hives have been so depleted of 
honey bees they fail to give off any 
new swarms.}. 

When this old robber fly catches 
an insect at rest he seems to throw 
a hypnotic spell over it. Black 
stripes appear along the thorax of 
the killer. His great eyes have a 
greenish phorescent gleam. A frosty 
gray seems to cover the lower part 
of his body. The victim lies passive 
as if asleep. Silence is the keynote 
of these murders. The buccaneer 
injects a paralyzing anaesthetic 
with the first thrust of his beak. 

This robber never bites or chews. 
A little dagger slides out from the 
tip of its beak and cuts through the 
horny shell, called chitin, of its vic- 
tim. Bristly hairs around the beak 
hold the dagger in place when it is 
thrust into the body of an insect. It 
sucks away the vital juices of the 
small victim, beginning on the least 
vital parts first. The mantis always 
prefers to eat its prey alive. 

Occasionally the robber fly is 
found on the ground in an open field 
or perched upon the upper surface 
of a leaf or hanging from a blade 
of grass. At night, hanging from a 
blade of grass, from poison vine, or 
comfortably bedded in a beautiful 
flower, with its head pushed up un- 
der the petals, it sleeps undisturbed 
by its many cannibalistic murders 
of the day. This odd insect is often 
called the Praying Mantis because 
when at rest it lifts its front legs as 
if praying.* 

The larvae of the robber fly live 
in the soft dust of rotting wood and 
prey upon the grubs of many bee- 
tles. When very young, larvae are 
found under bark, or under fallen 
leaves or loose soil. They favor the 
grubs they hunt for food. They eat 
many grasshopper eggs. The lar- 
vae are always starved just as the 
adult robber fly is. The metamor- 
phosis is incomplete, as the newly- 
hatched young is much like the 
adult insect except that it is smaller 
and lacks wings. It does not have 
caterpillar and cocoon stages of 

tEdwin Way Teale. Entomologist, Liter- 
ature and Life, Vol. 1, Miles-Keck. 

*World Book, Vol II, pp. 4269-70. 
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growth.t The female mantis lays 
its eggs in masses, gluing them to 
branches of evergreens or other 
shrubs with a sticky substance ex- 
uded from its body. These egg 
masses remain through the winter.t 

Sometimes this airy buccaneer 
meets his match in a fight. When it 
gets the worst of it, it falls to the 
ground and plays dead until its op- 
ponent flys away, then it is off to 
the air again. The Chinese keep 
these mantes in cages and match 
them against each other as some do 
with their game cocks. 

This two-inch fly is slenderly 
built with powerful muscles, with 
great strength, and long endurance. 
During the mating period of these 
cannibals of the air, the female will 
often kill the male and eat it. 

These old buccaneers of the air 
live only in the present—in a world 
of fierce constant action of killing 
and dying. Fear has no part in the 
life of this sanguinary hunter of the 
insect world. 


;World Book, Vol 12, p. 5263, Orthop- 
tera. 


‘World Book, Vol. 11, pp. 4269-70. 


There are at least 3000 described 
species of robber fly and about 500 
of these are found in the United 
States. 

The mantes constitute the family 
Mantidae in the order Orthoptera, 
being related to cockroaches, crick- 
ets, and grasshoppers.§ 

According to the letter of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, the Mantis bee killer of this 
particular description, habits, and 
mode of attack, and of the same 
body structure, is known as Pro- 
machus fitchii O-S and P. bastardii 
Mac., which is black-grayish with 
whitish hairs on head and thorax. 
The Proctacanthus milbertii Mac- 
quart bee killer is grayish-brown 
with white on head and thorax. 
Both of these have caused serious 
bee losses in Missouri and other 
states, which in some cases, for a 
common name, has tied the name of 
the state. Hence, Proctacanthus mil- 
bertii Mac. is often called ‘Missouri 
Bee Killer’’.° 

§World Book, Vol. 11, pp. 4269-70. 

°Shih Chun Ma, U.S.A.C., Logan, Utah. 


B 


Do Bees Bring in Poison with Pollen? 








Pollen traps are used to determine the amount of poison brought in by bees with pollen, 


in investigations conducted in Utah. 


March, 1950 


Shown in picture is Dr. G. F. Knowlton at Ogden. 
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Just News 


North Carolina State Beekeepers’ 
Association is making arrangements 
to hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers in Charlotte on 
March 10. There will be both af- 
ternoon and evening sessions. <A 
good program is being arranged 
that will include leading beekeep- 
ing authorities from both within 
and without the State. Charlotte 
has a very active affiliated local 
club which will act as host for this 
occasion. All inquiries about the 
meeting can be addressed directly 
to their efficient Secretary, Mrs. W. 
M. Burch, 1432 Pecan Ave., Char- 
lotte 5, N. C. 

* * *£ * 

The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at 2:30 p. 
m. on Sunday March 19, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Following the 
meeting, discussions will be held re- 
garding spring feeding and manage- 
ment of bees. Refreshments will be 
served. Visitors are always wel- 
come.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 

* * & * * 

The Lackawanna County Bee- 
keepers’ Association (Pa.) will hold 
its regular winter meeting April 4 
at 8 p.m. in the Waverly Communi- 
ity House, Waverly, Pennsylvania. 
County Farm Agent Jesse Landen- 
berger has arranged for two speak- 
ers from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege to be present. Prof. E. J. An- 
derson, Research Specialist at the 
College, will talk on recent research 
findings, and Prof. W. W. Clarke, 
Extension Apiarist, will give his 
views on spring management. — 
Roswell J. Parker, Sec. 

* * * * 

The Missouri Apicultural Society 
will hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers on Tuesday, 
March 14, in Mumford Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Campus at Co- 
lumbia. The program will include 
a Short Course in beekeeping under 
the direction of Dr. Leonard Hase- 
man, with outstanding authorities 
scheduled to speak on selected top- 
ics of first importance to beekeep- 
ers.—Geo. C. Nagel, Pres. 

* * & * 


The Erie County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers’ Association met on Febru- 
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ary 3 in Sandusky. Officers for the 
coming year are Richard Liver- 
more, President; Wilson Mitchell. 
Vice-President; and Mrs. Al Roeser 
of Sandusky, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The 29th annual business meet- 
ing of the Cook-DuPage County (II- 
linois) Beekeepers’ Association held 
on February 11 in the Art Building, 
Chicago, was a big success. Honey 
production — comb and extracted, 
swarming and honey selling were 
discussed by a panel of six speakers 
followed by questions from the 
floor. Officers elected for 1950 are 
L. P. Baker, President; Ralph 
Klebes, Vice-President; and A. J 
Smith of Worth, Illinois, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

x e£ ek e 

“Backlot Beekeeping”, a 110-page 
book by C. H. Pease, is well worth 
reading. It is based on 29 years’ ex- 
perience in handling bees. Mr. Pease 
has worked out a system of apiary 
management that appears to meet 
requirements in his locality, and 
that, by the way, is what beekeep- 
ers over the country must do. Mr. 
Pease winters his bees in a cellar, 
partitioned off, in the basement of 
his dwelling house, and he has not 
lost a colony during his 29 years of 
beekeeping. He feeds sugar syrup 
each fall to make up any deficiency 
in natural stores and to insure a 
good quality of bee food while bees 
are in confinement. He also uses 
queen and drone traps throughout 
the season and does not lose any 
swarms. While some beemen may 
not be inclined to agree with all 
that Mr. Pease practices and advo- 
cates, the fact remains that he se- 
cures good average crops of honey 
for that region and that is what 
counts in beekeeping. The book 
sells for $2.00. Send orders to C. 
H. Pease, Canaan, Connecticut. 
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Beekeepers’ Short Course 
Farm and Home Week, March 21-22, 1950 
Room 100, Botany and Zoology Building 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Ohio 

March 21 
Morning — W. T. Gran, Jr., Presiding 
8:00 Questions, Demonstrations, and Dis- 
cussions.—Chas. A. Reese, Leader. 
9:00 Address of Welcome.—Dr. D. F. Mil- 
ler, Chairman, Entomology and Zo- 

ology, O.S.U. 
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11:00 Panel 





9:30 Address—President’s Report.—W. T. 
Gran Jr., Pres. Ohio Beekeepers’ 
Association, Perrysburg, O. 
Appointment of Committees 

00 Symposium: ‘Chunk Honey Produc- 
tion’’.—Chas. A. Reese, Leader. 

Discussion: ‘Should Increased 

Comb Honey Production be Encour- 

aged?’’"—Dr. W. E. Dunham, Leader. 


Prof. of Apiculture, O.S.U.; Elmer 
Smith, Benton Ridge, O.; Glenn C. 
3arger, Carey, O 


Afternoon Ray Hiltner. Presiding 

00 Some Phases of Research in Bee 
Cuiture.—Jas. I. Hambleton, Apicul- 
turist, USDA, Beltsville. Md. 

3:00 Some Factors in Red Clover Polli- 
nation.—Dr. . W. Woodrow, Leg- 
ume Research Laboratory, O.S.U. 

00 Let’s Take a Look at Our Industry. 
M. J. Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, O. 

Evening Program to be Announced 


to 


rs 


March 22 = 
Morning — W. T. Gran, Jr., Presiding 
8:00 Discussions, Demonstrations, and 


Questions.—Chas. A. Reese, Leader. 
9:00 Some Aspects in Bee Disease Eradi- 
cation —S. E. Bailey, Specialist in 
Charge, Bee Disease Eradication, O. 
Dept. of Agri., Columbus, O. 
Apicultural Con- 


10:00 The International ! 
gress, and European Beekeeping (il- 
lustrated)—Jas. I. Hambleton, Api- 
culturist, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 

11:00 Panel Discussion: ‘Improving the 
Status of the Beekeeper in Agricul- 
ture.""—W. A. Coulter, Leader, Co- 


lumbus, O.; D. R. Stanfield, Dir. of 
Legislation, Ohio Farm Bur. Fed; 
John Sims, Sec., O. Farm Bur. Fed., 
Columbus, O. 

Afternoon — W. T. Gran, Jr., Presiding 

2:00 Tentative Price Support on Honey. 
-Dale C. Williams. Chairman, Ohio 
P.M.A., Columbus, O. 

3:00 Economic Trends.—Dr. Robert D. 
Patterson, Prof. of Economics, and 
beekeeper, O.S.U.; Dr. Mervin G. 
Smith, Rural Economics, O.S.U.; 
Lioyd C. Gardner, Mgr. O. Honey 
Assn., London, O. 

4:00 Committee Reports and Discussions. 


March, 1950 


DS 


Dealers in Bee Supplies, Bees, 


and Queens to be Listed 


The Division of Bee Culture, Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, announces that a revision of 
Circular E-297, ‘List of Dealers in 
Beekeeping Supplies, Package Bees, 
and Queens’, is in process. All 
queen breeders and bee supply deal- 
ers throughout the country not pre- 
viously listed in this circular are 
urged to write to the Division of 
Bee Culture, Beltsville, Maryland, 
before April 1, 1950, asking to be 
included in the new edition. This 
request also applies to all individ- 
uals and firms previously listed. In 
other words, names will be includ- 
ed only on request. 

As in the past, dealers will be 
listed as offering for sale one or 
more of the following 13 items: 


Bee Supplies 
Carniolan queens 
Caucasian queens 
Cyprian queens 
Italian queens 
Italian queens (3-banded or 
leather colored) 
Italian queens (golden) 
Combless packages 
Orchard packages 
Full colonies 
Comb packages (nuclei) 
Honey house equipment 
Honey containers 
Those asking to be placed on the 
list should state which of the pre- 
ceding items they have for sale. 


Norman K. Macy was born in Dayton, Oregon, 
in 1890, and passed away November 15, 
in Huntington Park, 
purchased the patent rights to the old Pierce 
Electric Knife in 1946. 
static control in the knife and worked to im- 
prove the performance and appearance of the 
knife greatly. 
at the same address and the same policies will 
be followed. 


1949, 


California. Mr. Macy 


He installed a thermo- 


The business will be carried on 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will b i 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to 4 ee oe 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses the shortest 
word such as “‘a’”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use as well - 
any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Co sh Id 
be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. wad _— 








HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 lIbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. 
orders, all shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, 
Daytona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 











“CLOVER extracted | honey “in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 

AMBER, LIGHT AMBER, AND WHITE 
honey in 60's. Sample, 15c. Joseph Fekel, 
Rt. 4, Vineland, N. J. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60's. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce Flo- 
rida. eee 

8000 lbs. light extracted. New cans. 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan es 

WHITE CLOVER HONEY in new 60's. 
Bees for sale with locations, inspected. 
Angus Carruthers, Rt. 2, Syracuse, N. Y. 


—€LOVER BASSWOOD HONEY, blended, 
in new 60-lb. cans, 10c. Order from ad. 
Hesseling’s Honey Farm, Potosi, Wis. 











BOOKING ORDERS for orange blossom 
comb honey for delivery this spring. Also 
will have some nuclei for sale. Write for 
details. Millard Coggshall, Minneola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Amber and clover honey, 
packed in tin and glass, all sizes, 8 oz. to 
60 Ib., 8!2c per lb. up. Price list on re- 
quest. Sample 25c. Stevens Apiaries, 278 
E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 


CLOVER, EXTRACTED, in 60-lb. cans. 
Liquid, $8.40 per can. Crystallized, $8.00 
per can. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson 
St., Louisville, Ky. 














~ HONEY AN D WAX. WANTED _ 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. RAne”: 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio 

HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 
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WANTED — White and amber honev 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 eanes 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


wer on ae Se HONEY—Clo- 
7 oO ig amber. C. H. y 
Ravenna, Ohio. a ee 
CASH FOR BEESWAX — Write ; 
quantity and we will quote price. Eg 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 

sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 

ge ty 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
, Calif. 


CASH for your comb honey and. all 
types eee. Send sample and best 
price. uckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. ig 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. en 


~ WANTED—Comb honey and extracted 
A = small amounts. Send price 
ist and samples. R. A. Raley, Box 3 
Daytona Beach, Fla. : _— 
WANTED—White and amber honey in 
bulk quantities. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. ‘ 
WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. ; 


WANTED—5,000 to 12,000 Ibs. of white 
clover honey in 5-gal. cans at once. Will 
pay 10'5c delivered. Roscoe F. Wixson, 
Dundee, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00: 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


_ RENTAL BEE BUSINESS—Guaranteed 
income every year. Excellent location, 
bee candy. Fred Russell, Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture’ bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Ky 


















































WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


EQUIPMENT for 400 complete stands, 
45-frame Root extractor with motor, hon- 
ey pump, tanks, and everything. Lots of 
foundation. Priced to sell. Walter Boyd, 
Bigelow, Missouri, R. 

HONEY TANK, ton capacity. Ernest 
Collins, Bloomer, Wis. 
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The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Vax Works, R.D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SOY FLOUR. Build your bees up with 
soy and yeast. 100 lbs. soy, $6.00; 25 Ibs. 
yeast, $5.00. Other lots available. Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Paducah. Ky. 


MODIFIED DADANT 11-frame_ equip- 
ment, 28 hive bodies, 136 6-inch supers, 26 
5-inch supers, 25 bottoms, 40 covers, 40 
inner covers. Barnard Bros., Mandan, N.D. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into medium 
brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 pounds, 
$19.00. Medium brood foundation for sale 
at 65c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


USED EQUIPMENT—300 eight and ten 
frame standard hive bodies with Hoffman 
frames, $1 each; 300 nuclei boxes for fer- 
tilizing queens, have robber, wind, and 
waterproof covers, 75c each; division 
board feeders, $75 per 100; Hoffman 
frames, $3 per 100. 2000 414x415 plain 
sections, $10 per M. Nothing shipped. H. 
G. Quirin, 500 So. West St., Bellevue, O. 

60 COLONIES Italian bees, 10 frame 
hives. Root 45 radial extractor. John H. 
Ellis, Rt. 1, Torrington, Conn. 





























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

REAL PETS — Brown's non-stinging 
non-swarming _ bees. Honest producers. 
Season price, $2.00 a queen. Brown’s Api- 
ary, Kissimmee, Fla., R.D. 1. 

GOLDEN QUEENS, 90c airmail. Write 
for quantity prices. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN Laying 
Queens with 2 lb. pkg., $3.00; 3 lb., $4.00. 
Extra queens, $1.00. Miller’s Apiaries, Rt. 
1, Three Rivers, Texas. 

TO REDUCE SUPERSEDURE buy three- 
pound loose queen packages with original 
clipped mother queen and her bees. $3.50 
after May 15th. Valdosta Honey Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

S. J. HEAD, Crosset, Ark., offers best 
bargains in bees and queens. 


CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 

YANCEY HUSTLERS — Reliable pack- 
age bees and queens. Prices right. Caney 
Valley Apiaries. 2500 Nichols, Bay City, 
Texas. 

GOLDEN Italian Package Bees and 
Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00; Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api- 
aries, 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 
a. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Book- 
ing orders for 1950. Claud M. Bowen and. 
Sons, Live Oak, Calif., Route 1. 


March, 1950 



































HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Northern Branch at Elk Rapids, 
Michigan, closed for the season. 





Main Office — Mail Order Address 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 











G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 





Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 
Dotson’s Apiaries 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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HONEY. 
CASH 
PAID 


FOR 
CARLOADS 
AND 
LESS 
THAN 
CARLOADS. 


MAIL 
SAMPLE 
AND 
BEST 
PRICE 
IN 
ALL 
GRADES 


C. W. Aeppler Company 
Drawer 239 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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THREE BANDED Italian Package Bees 
and Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three 
pounds, $5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Bes- 
semer Apiaries, 4300 A. Raleigh Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BEES AND QUEENS. Send for FREE 
circulars. Over 30 years a shipper. Blue 
Bonnet Apiaries, Weslaco, Texas. 


THREE POUND Queenless Package cer- 
tified Italians in new cages, $2.50 after 
of 15th. Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, 

a. 


BREWER LINE BRED Caucasian Queens, 
1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 up, 95c. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 36- 
16 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


CERTIFIED ITALIANS, 65c pound. You 
send or bring complete cages after May 
fifteenth. Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, 
Ga. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — 500 colo- 
nies, all or part. Strong, good equipment. 
Two-story, ten-frame with extra equip- 
ment. On orange locations. Kenneth R. 
Barrick, 2456 Casitas Avenue, Altadena, 
Calif. 


IN FLORIDA — 600 11-story colonies, 
$10.08 each; Cypress hives. Combs in good 
condition, all young queens. With six 
frames of brood or more, and ready for 
production. No disease or junk, extra 
equipment below cost. Box 1610, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY — Italian 
Bees, 2 pounds with Queen, $3.25: 3 
pounds, $4.00; 4 pounds, $4.75. Queeniess 
packages. deduct 75 cents per package. 
Live delivery and healthy certificate with 
shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
La. 


ITALIAN QUEENS: 1 to 10, 90 cents: 
11 to 49, 85 cents; 50 up, 80 cents. Walter 
D. Leverette, Fort Pierce, Box 364, Fla. 


YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove that 
Green’s profit producing queens are the 
best to be had. They will please you fror. 
the brood nest to the harvesting of a 
great crop of honey. Backed by 22 years 
of breeding better queens. Price, 90c each. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2. 


CARNIOLAN QUEEN BEES, $1.20 each; 
2 pounds bees with queen, $3.50; 3 pounds 
bees with queen, $4.50 each. EPHARDT 
HONEY FARMS, Batchelor, Louisiana. 


MARCH AND APRIL DELIVERY of 
Italian package bees and queens. Three 
pound package with queen, $4.50. Queens 
$1.20 each. Write for quantity discounts. 
Brose Apiaries, P. O. Box 36, Felton, Calif. 


PURE MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasians, 
line bred from imported stock. Write 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Rocky Ford, 
Colorado. ; 

STRONG, established, over winter colo- 
nies, with equipment and stores; available 
in spring. Paul La Plant, Anoka, Minn. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and nuclei, 
also queenless packages. Walker Apiaries, 
Pharr, Texas. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


THE SAME PRICE TO EVERYBODY. 
75c for Italian queens, 2 lb. package with 
young laying queen, $3.00; and 3 Ib. pack- 
age with young laying queen, $3.75. South- 
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THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens, best of quality and gentle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 25, 2-lb. with 
queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50; 25- 
up, 2-lb. with queen, $3.25; 3-lb. $4.25; 
Select untested queens, 1-25, $1.10; 25- 
up, $1.00 each. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. Carolina. 


SIXTY BEEHIVES with bees and lots 
of material nearly new. Fourteen Cana- 
dian dollars each. No disease. Dorget, 1460 
Waterloo, Montreal, Ex. 4470. 


FOR SALE: 50 two-story ten-frame Ital- 
ian bees, two extra ten-frame supers with 
drawn out comb and queen excluders. 
Hives just newly painted, free from dis- 
ease, all ready to start right in for 1950 
crop. Will sell any number. Linder’s 
Store, Delphos, Ohio. 


$150 BUYS like-new Root disease-free 
equipment for 25 hives, extractor, and 
tank included. Alan Boardman, R.R. 1, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS, ex- 
tra good workers and very gentle. 2-lb. 
with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50; 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.10; 25- 
up, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. Write for prices 
on larger orders. Black River Apiaries, 
Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


~ FOR SALE—350 colonies bees and full 
equipment, locations, etc. Low price. Joe 
C. Weaver, Springfield, Rt. 3, Box 423, 
Mo 


FOR SALE: 30 colonies, two to three 
stories—full of honey. All in excellent 
condition. Inspected. Paul A. McClatchy. 
Parkesburg, Pa. 


150 ITALIAN COLONIES, 10 frames. 
100 full-depth hive bodies complete with 
frames, queen excluders, motor driven 
extractor. Certificate furnished. Chas. 
Wertz, 230 Maple Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES and Queens, 
best of quality, very gentle. 2-lb. with 
queen, $3.50; 3-Ib. with queen, $4.50. Un- 
tested queens, select, 1 to 25, $1.10; 25-up, 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write 
for prices on large orders for packages. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. Carolina. 


FOR SALE—15 colonies of bees in two 
stories, metal covers in good condition. 
F. C. Wiles, Wellington, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—15 colonies, state inspected, 
leather colored Italians, standard _ ten- 
frame equipment, five high, all drawn 
comb. H. E. Dieatrick, Sumner, Wash. 

FOR SALE—50 colonies Italians, 142- 
story metal cover hives, complete comb 
and extracting outfit, including extrac- 
tor. All in A-1 condition. Sacrifice. E. J. 
Kraus, 5258 So. Custer Road, Monroe, 
Mich. 












































HELP WANTED 
WANTED SEMI-TRAILER TRUCK 
DRIVER to drive bees north. Must be 
careful driver and to furnish references. 
EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Batchelor, 
Louisiana. 


WANTED—tTwo helpers with some ex- 
perience. State experience, wages expect- 
ed, etc. SODER APIARIES, Stratford, Ia. 

WANTED—Man with some _ experience 
for coming season. Board and room fur- 
nished. Write stating age, 
wages expected, etc. GARTNER APIAR- 
IES, Titonka, Iowa. 


March, 1950 

















Stoller’s Dark Italians 
Bred for honey production, gen- 
tleness, long life. Very hearty. 


Nosema and supersedure of 
queens practically nil in our 
strain. 


3-pound packages with young 
laying queens, $4.00 each; 100, 
$3.85. Young queens, $1.00 each; 
100, 90c. 

Sixteen years southern shippers. 
Thirty years, northern commercial 
honey producers. 

These pbloodlings limited. 
your order early. Write: 
Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, O. 

Shipping Point, Sylvester, Ga. 


Book 
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Gaspard’s Quality Italian | 
Queens and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for spring 
of 1950. Live delivery guaranteed and 
health certificate accompanies each 
shipment. Shipping season starts Ap- 
ril 1st. 20% books your order, balance 
10 days before shipping date. A young 
laying queen in every package. 
Prices as follows: 


2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-Ib. — 5-Ib. 
1-24 $3.25 $4.10 $4.95 $5.80 
25-50 3.15 4.00 4.85 5.70 
50-up 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.55 
Queens, $.90 


For comb packages add $1.10 per comb 


Gaspard Bee Co. 


Hessmer, La. 














Italian Bees and Queens 
Shipped when you want them 
2-lb. package and queen, $3.00 
3-lb. package and queen, 4.00 
Queens, $1.00 


Alabama Apiaries 
Uriah, Alabama 
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KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA i 




















Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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$ KNIGHT'S : 
@ Three Banded Leather Colored 7 
> Italian Bees and Queens g 
91 guarantee full weight packages, 

3 young laying queens, safe arrival, 9 
2 prompt service, and your satisfaction. % 
o 1-24 25-99 100-upg 
*” Queens $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 & 
© 21b. package 3.50 3.25 3.00 & 
*” 3b. package 4.50 4.25 4.00 @ 
4b. package 5.50 5.25 5.00 4 
3 5 lb. package 6.50 6.25 6.00 

» 4 For queenless packages deduct + 
a price of queen. : 
~ No charge for clipping G 
‘ John T. Knight % 
2 Hayneville, Alabama ae 
”~ y 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
Write for our new catalog and 
price list. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Manufacturers — Jobbers 
Reedsville, Wisconsin 


OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


PUETT’S 
Prices for 1950 


1 toll 


«< 


12-up 


nw 


Ib. package 
with queen 
3 lb. package 


$3.00 $2.75 


ee 


with queen 3.65 3.40 
1 Ib. package 

with queen 4.30 4.05 
Queens 95 .90 


—_—— —-— ee eee 


Same Quality, Same Service, 
but Lower Prices 


i a 
| (~aAe 
|, (A863), 


a 18 Be, 7} 
i cma | 
ARS 
LY 
“Puett’s Packages Produce” 


The Puett Company 
Hahira, Ga. 
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WANTED — One or two men to help 
through the package season, March 15 to 
May 15. Salary, or payment in package 
bees or queens if you wish. H. C. Short 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

WANTED—HELPERS in our 2000-col- 
ony outfit in Huron Co. from April 5th 
till November, and additional help from 
June 15th till September ist. State age 
weight, experience, and wages in first let- 
ter. Howard Schmidt, Filion, Mich. 

HELP WANTED—Man to handle queen 
rearing project. Must be experienced in 
queen rearing or must have had experi- 
ence as a commercial producer and be 
willing to train for queen rearing work. 
Full time or seasonal employment. Apply 
to Roscoe W. Franks, President, Honey 
Bee Improvement Cooperative Assn., 193 
Canyon Dr., Columbus, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


Single man, age 42, no_ experience, 
wants job in apiary. New York State pre- 
ferred. Gleanings, Box 350, Medina, Ohio. 


_ SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 









































PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WILL FILTER and bottle your honey. 


Write for 


information. 
4, Ravenna. Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE to experienced 
man, 500 to 800 colonies. Choice locations 
First class 10-frame equipment. Perma- 
nent position to right man. Apply at ¢ ace 
Starting season March 1. Box 250, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey extractor. Joe Block, 
Conesus, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—Rauchfuss queen cell hold- 
ers. Address Box 78, Cambridge, Idaho. 


TRITOX — AMERICA’S NO. 1 MOLE 
EXTERMINATOR. PDB for wax moth 
control. Ladino clover seed. Bluevine seed 
Mimosa trees. TRITOX CHEMICAL COM- 


PANY, WASHINGTON, IND. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: 500 10-fr. hives 
bees and equipment for extracted and 
comb honey production, with locations. 
Cozy Nook Honey Co., Blackfoot, Rt. 3, 
Idaho. 


Denny, Rt. 























agen SEEDS 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion, 
etc., Write for free planting guide and 
price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway, 
Zone 2, Michigan. 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE BUT IT’S TIME 
to plan for better bee pasture. Write now 
— free catalog “SEEDS OF HONEY 
PLANTS”. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia 


NEW CATALOG OF 75 BEE PASTURE 
VARIETIES, illustrated — just off the 
press. Read about NEW CASH CROPS and 
illustrated garden irrigation. Offering 
hardier and improved VITEX,_ BASS- 
WOOD, LOCUST trees, TARTARIAN 
HONEYSUCKLE SHRUBS, BEAUTY and 
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BUTTONBUSH, LOOSESTRIFE, PEREN- 
NIALS, etc., in well established deep- 
rooted stock ready to grow and produce 
quicker and easier. Write for your copy 
now. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. 
Peter, Minnesota. 


MAGAZINES 


facts concerning the 
the INDIAN BEE 











KNOW interesting 
bees of India through 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist Naini Tal, U.P., India, or obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs!4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country _ accepted. 


“DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion — $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Blidg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Prices as follows: 
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2 lb. package with queen, $2.75 
3 lb. package with queen, 3.75 
4 lb. package with queen, 4.50 


Write for quantity prices. Live deliv- 
ery and health certificate guaranteed. 
RED DIAMOND APIARIES 
Mansura, Louisiana 
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Italian Bees & Queens 
Health certificate and 
live arrival guaranteed 
Shipping date: April 1. 1950 
3 Ibs. with Queen, $3.00 
Extra Queens, 45c each 
The = L. Tindal Apiaries 
E. Greenville, Ala. 
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Package Bees 
Italian Queens 
For 1950 


Write for our prices 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Geo. A. Hummer 
& Sons 


Prairie Point, Miss. 
Established 1892 
HOEOHHOMHOCHEOLECO 


March, 1950 
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Have You Tried 
Ashurst “Sureway” Cages? 


Read what Mr. D. T. Winslett, 
shipper of California Queens, 
says: 


“During the past season I have used 
1000 of your Ashurst ‘Sureway’ Queen 
Shipping and Introducing Cages, and 
have found them to be the most sat- 
isfactory that I have ever tried. They 
are very easy to assemble, requiring 
no additional parts other than the in- 
ner box and the outer cover, and the 
time saved in their assembly is very 
considerable. In addition there is an 
appreciable savings resulting from the 
decreased weight when shipping my 
queen bees, which is another reason 
that I prefer this cage. Then, too, all 
of my customers have expressed com- 
plete satisfaction with the condition 
of the queen as received and they 
find that acceptance of the queens by 
the worker bees is extremely high 

“In the future I intend to ship all 
shipments of 8 or more queens in this 
cage. 


a 
% 


D. T. Winslett” 


Obtained from: 


Superior Honey Company 


Ogden, Utah Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Denver, Colorado Phoenix, Arizona 
Los Angeles, California 
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Gooch’s Queens 
Yes, Bigger and Better 


Than Ever 
Since the demands for our 
Queens have grown so much, 


we have decided to devote al- 
| most our entire time to the pro- 
| duction of Bigger, Better Queens, 
po Better Service; each Queen 
| the daughter of a Queen that 
| has produced 300 pounds or 
| more surplus Honey in one year. 

We will ship a few packages. 


Furnished 


| Health Certificate 
$1.00 each 


Price Queens: 
“As good as the Best, 
and better than the rest” 


Jesse E. Gooch 
| & Sons 


P. O. Box No. 334 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Italian Bees and Queens 
CUSTOMERS: New and old, I take 
this method of soliciting your future 
orders and will appreciate a contin- 
uance of your business. There is no 
deposit required to book an order 
with me. Full weight, a health cer- 
tificate and live arrival guaranteed. 
Queens clipped at no extra cost. 
Price for 1950 package bees with 
queen; also extra queens: 
31 3lb. 41b. Ex. Queens 


1 to 24 $2.50 $3.45 $4.30 15¢ 
25 to 99 2.40 3.35 4.15 10 
100 up 2.35 3.15 4.00 65 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 











Young Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for spring 
of 1950. Live delivery guaranteed and 
health certificate accompanies each 
shipment. Shipping season starts Ap- 
ril lst. 20% books your order, balance 
10 days before shipping date. A young 
laying queen in every package. 
Prices as follows: 


- 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 

1-24 $3.25 $4.10 $4.95 $5.80 

25-50 3.15 4.00 4.85 5.70 

50 up 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.55 
Queens $.90 


For comb packages add $1.10 per comb 
Willow Grove Apiaries 








Rt. 1 Mansura, La. 

















SOI OA OHNOHHOMHOHHOMD 
HONEY BEES 
Eugene Walker 


Live Oak, California 
OHHOMHOMMOHHOHMHOHMHOT 
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A Famous Strain of 
LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 
produced and shipped by 
The Most Modern Bee Breeding 
Establishment on Earth 
The Daniels Apiaries 
Picayune, Mississippi 

















Package Bees 


and Queens 
Now Booking Orders for 

the 1950 Season 

F. E. Morrison 


_ 2 Box 3696 
Auburn Calif. 
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HONEY BEE IMPROVEMENT 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 158) 
year’s breeder queens might be us- 
ed as drone breeders in 1951. Their 
drones would then be mated to vir- 
gins reared from a new type of 
breeder received from the HBICA. 

A queen breeder can subscribe to 
more than one type of hybrids if he 
wishes as it is planned to have sev- 
eral available. Some will produce 
darker bees than others. We recom- 
mend indifference to body color 
but if the queen breeder has a de- 
cided preference, he should state it 
when ordering. For proper choice 
of cross-mated breeder queens, the 
queen breeder should also state the 
type of bee he is currently produc- 
ing. 

Ordering Breeding Queens. — 
Breeding queens will be available 
beginning about the first of May for 
1950 summer queen production. The 
breeder queens will have to be win- 
tered for use in the spring of 1951. 
The number of breeder queens 
which can be made available this 
year will be limited. Although a 
number of foreign countries have 


manifested great interest in this 
project and have requested breed- 


ing stock, it is not anticipated that 
enough queens can be produced 
the coming season to supply any 
foreign requests. Queen breeders 
in this country who wish to produce 
hybrids as outlined should place 
their orders with Chas. A. Reese, 
Secretary, Honey Bee Improvement 
Cooperative Association, Botany and 
Zoology Building, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ordering Test Queens. — Honey 
producers who wish to cooperate in 
the stock-improvement program by 
testing stock as was done last year 
will again be offered several new 
4-way hybrid lines. Distribution of 
these test queens from Kelley’s Is- 
land will commence in June. 

As was the case last year, the 
supply of test queens is also limited 
To obtain good comparison with 
other lines of stock, 25 queens is the 
minimum that can be sold to any 
beekeeper for test purposes. To 
qualify for these queens the bee- 
keeper must have 50 or more colo- 
nies and rnust agree to submit cer 
tain reports of his findings. Orders 
for test queens and requests for in- 
formation should be sent to Mr. 
Reese. 
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SUNKIST ITALIANS 
Guaranteed live delivery — Health certificate — Satisfaction 
Shipments start about March 15. Packages with queens 
Prices while they last: 


























1-20 20-50 50-up 
2-lb. $3.00 $2.90 $2.75 
3-lb. 3.75 3.65 3.50 
4-lb. 4.50 4.40 4.25 
Queens -90 -90 85 
10% books your order — balance 10 days before shipment 
Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 
OPP PIP, 
Italian Package Bees and Queens 
1950 
2-lb. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen 
1 to 5 packages $3.40 $4.30 
6 to 23 packages 3.10 4.00 
24 and over 2.90 3.80 
: Girardeau Apiaries Tifton, Georgia 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1950 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen .....................0 $3.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ....................... 4.00 
Extra Queens (any number) $1.00 each 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each 
shipment, and service you can depend on. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 




















° — 
ltalian Hall Apiaries 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Bees and Queens 1-25 $1.00 $3.75 $4.50 
Book your order early, to get 26-100 90 3.50 4.25 
pick of dates. : - . 
Health certificate, and live Write for quantity discount 
delivery guaranteed. We are accepting orders 
aes ag Tha, “ for 1950. Live delivery, 
. q ueens ifi t ar- 
1to 49 $2.50 $3.45 $.75 — a = 
50 to 100 2.40 3.25 70 
100-up 2.35 3.15 65 P. O. BOX 3415 
Homan Bros. Prichard, Ala. 
R. 2 Shannon, Miss. 




















Package Bees Headed by 














Mountain Gray Caucasians or 


r i i Leather Italian Queens 
Productive Italian .. 
Package Bees & Queens 2 lb. with queen $3.60 $3.45 $3.25 
Better quality — lower prices 3 Ib. with queen a. Py “—— 
All inquiries answered promptly Queens ° ‘ . 


| ee March 20 delivery 
| Dixie Honey Farms TWIN BEE CO-OP. 








Route 2 Vicksburg, Miss. 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Fla. 
(Formerly Port Gibson Apiary) : 


















































a FeOnEOEOCeOeoneancensesseneccennscenngns lg 
RO sensnenseens Me g Elk Mt. Pollen Sapiens is a sci- 
4 . = | = entifically compounded Bee Food Vi- 
Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 3 = tamin Enriched substitute for nature's 
Write for 1950 Prices = = = | = own Pollen. Postpaid, bag, $1.00 — 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries : feeding instructions. Elk Mt. Products 

P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. = Co., Box 233, Carbondale, Pa. 
Toy vunnannenenannnenenssonnenenensegnns 2 * MITITIT 
March, 1950 183 
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MAY WE SUGGEST 


That you use the most practical and proven method of producing 
and merchandising comb honey—by using our honey sections. 
We manufacture and sell direct to the beekeeper all the equip- 
ment for producing comb honey. 

You will not pay high prices for your sections if you buy from 
us. Write for our new price list which includes all the items 
needed to operate a successful apiary. 


Honey Sections 
You can buy a package of 100 or a carload 


Marshfield Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Marshfield, Wisconsin 


(The Heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland) 
Manufacturers & Retailers 
EDEL OMHO HOMES HHOMMOMM OHO OC OCOFCR COCO 
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§£99-099303-03033903-07 
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Flowers’ Quality Italians 
That will stand test for honey gather- 
ers, gentle, prolific. Our motto is to : 
serve you with the best young bees § 
and queens money can buy. Ask our ; 
customers. State health certificate 
with each shipment, prompt, live de- 
livery guaranteed. Replacement or re- 
fund made promptly upon receipt of 
bad order from your express agent. 
No orders too large or too small, 
shipped when wanted Place orders 
early. 

Packages with young queens F.O.B. 
2-lb. package $2.50 
3-lb. package ee 





Dixieland Quality 


Leather Colored Italians 
Quality package bees 
and queens 
Booking dates open April and May 

1-24 25-up 
Queens $1.10 $0.90 
2-lb. package 3.00 2.80 
3-lb. package 4.00 3.75 
Send your order in today 


Dixieland Apiaries 
Greenville, Alabama 











4-lb. package ......... ins oe 
Ex. queens .00 Del. < 


' 
Flowers Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. | 
«i 











Allen Latham’s Bee Book 


200 pages crammed with bee facts which 
you can find in no other book. Latham’s 
secret for swarm control alone is worth the 
small cost. His chapter on “The Worker- 
Bee” is a masterpiece. What he says about 
bee behavior, hive construction, and winter- 
ing of bees will open your eyes. 


27 Chapters. Clothbound. $2.95 Postpaid 


HALE PUBLISHING CO., Hapeville, Ga. 














— $$ ~ ~ 
Modern Beekeeping | 

The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
| 





Join Our Thousands of Readers! 
Send $1.00 for Six Months 
(Special Subscription Offer) 
The Beekeepers Magazine 


Lansing 15-B, Mich. 
(Established 1938) 


to do the job easier, quicker, and bet- 

ter. Special inventor’s page. 

1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 
Modern Beekeeping 


Paducah, Kentucky 
——— ey 
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CHOCO COLO FOED ; 


V] s, 





JOTTINGS FROM DOWN UNDER CAUCASIANS 
i. CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 


(Continued from page 145) 


This brings us to the old fallacy 
about the delicate and weak newly- ‘ finest of workers, GENTLEST OF 
hatched queens. On one occasion ALL RACES. Gentleness is saf- 
we had a stubborn colony which | est in towns, near neighbors, or near the 


y highway. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
wae: a> es & yeuae sag ati 4 and work. Northern breeders 





nor would they rear one. Howev- | Patience. 
er, one day during swarming time I ani 
had a few good cells about to hatch Untested oo ; 


and I gave one to this colony. As I 

it j ne j Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 
put it in the queen emerged. Believe packages yet. Ready March ist. Over 
it or not—within five minutes that | 955 years a queen breeder. 





lot of bees and the new queen were 
beginning to settle on a nearby Albert G. Hann 
branch. La Belle, Florida 








I was interested to note Mr. Dey- 
ell’s method of filling empty hives 
described in the November 1949 is- 
sue. Incidentally, it seems much 
like a division, and the mere fact 
that the colonies needed supers in 
that time seems to be a good recom- 
mendation for the quality of the 
queens. 

I have found out recently how 
foolish it is to think one can do 
away with savage bees by destroy- 
ing the queen. There was one bad 
colony in my apiary and I thought 
I would give the brood to other col- 
onies to boost them along. How- 
ever, the net result was that I had 
Savage bees in a lot of colonies and 
I really think that they had a bad SS > 
influence on the rest of the bees. For Sale 


Moral: Destroy the lot and be done 
with them. Italian package bees and queens 





Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians 

Get your Packages and Queens 

when you want them. Reserve 
1950 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write for Our 1950 Prices 

On Package Bees and Queens 

Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
I ccc Toa Alabama 



























































Since I began this the bees have Health certificate and live 
shifted from the red gum to the old delivery guaranteed. 
strawberry clover. The colonies had | 3 LYNN WILLIAMS 
only a pound or so of surplus each, 3 Mt. Shasta, Calif. 
but brood rearing had been main- | %BEOEIEOHPFOMIFOFAFOFOEOED 
tained. : peach nist — 

ee kk * Three Banded Italian 
: Bees and Queens 
PPP PP PDB PBB PBB PPP for 1950 
Wis Ue TEP 
k n $3 A 
Italian Bees zm wae. w. queen $hSe 8588 Sits 
) re | Q Extra queens eo each 
. P. Corona 
an veens Box 124 Kenner, La. 
, 2-Ilb. pkg. with queen ...... $3.00 mae 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ...... 4.00 —_— —— = 
Queens, each .................... 85 Italian Bees and Queens" 
> + bimeen of Spring 1950 
Yes, we have queens for 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.75 
March shipment. All 3 Ib. pkg. with queen, 3.50 
packages and queens 4 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.50 
guaranteed. 20% with order, balance 10 days 
before shipping date. Health cer- 
Mitchell’s Apiaries tificate. Guaranteed live delivery. 
Bunkie, La. The Star Bee Farm 
) ’ a _Hessmer, La. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


Three Band Italians 


2-lb. Pkgs. with queens, $3.00 ea. 
3-lb. Pkgs. with queens, 4.00 ea. 


3-Band Italian queens, 1.00 ea. 


Shipment starts April Ist 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Winnsboro, La. Rt. 1 


ATI 


Cettteecreey, 
seccccecctese 








ponnnsecnsnenencososeedsanenseeuncsecsescoconcnsocseceossecsscseceonscnsceta 


Italian Bees and Queens 
Prompt shipment. Young 
Bees. State Health Certificate 
with each shipment. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Replacement 
or refund made promptly upon 
receipt of bad order from your 


express agent. 
31lb. 41b. 5b. 


Lots of 1 to 24: $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
25 or more, ea. 3.75 4.50 5.25 
Tested Queens, $2.00 each 
Morehead & Sons 


Funston, Ga. 


PITTI 


ae” ~_aemmnremen. | 


» 








Norman’s a Bees 


— 3 Band Italians — 
Begin shipping April Ist 


Now booking orders for package bees. 
Each package headed by a purely 
mated young laying Italian queen. 
Prompt service, full weight packages, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


MI vcdacpacasisivminnatune $1.25 each 
2 Ib. package with queen 3.00 each 
3 lb. package with queen 3.75 each 





Health certificate furnished. 20% 
| down on orders—balance 10 days 
before shipping date. 


John A. Norman 
Ramer, Ala. Rt. a | 














| Italian Bees ond Queens 




















Mountain Gray 
Bees and Queens 


More than 25 years a breeder 
and shipper of this race of bees 
only, easy to handle, good hon- 
ey-gathering gentle bees. Place 
your order now while we still 
have open shipping dates. 


Prices to ae Ist: 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.10 $3.75 $4.75 
25 to 99 1.05 3.50 4.50 
100-up 1.00 3.25 4.25 


Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Ala. 
“Dependable Service” 














Quality Bees & Queens 
D. N. BROWN APIARIES 


P. 0. BOX 2 
Glenn, Glenn County, Calif. 


Member of 
California Bee Breeders Association 


CATITIITITEITTTTT TTT Tht: 








NNN NNN 


PADDID, 


Bees & Queens 9 
Quality Fine j 
é 











Price in Line 


Write 





QUIDECCCUOOEOUSCOEOGRORECGEOCEORECROCRRORORROREORCOREORORReRSOREORSeReeREcenS 


Yellow Italian Queens & Bees 
Same old reliable strain. 
Worlds of bees to draw from 
Live delivery — Health certificate 
With queens: 2 Ibs., $2.75; 3 Ibs., $3.50 
Unt. Queens, May delivery, $0.75 p-.p. 
3 PLAUCHE BEE FARM, Hamburg, La. 

: T. A. Plauche (Prop.) 


TW sassciseshsccsiniiieiihitieiaiahldabadiabatiadinitaaindinensiinaainasanind 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00; 3-Ib. pkg. 
with queen, $4.00; 4-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$5.00. Only 20% down to book order, bal- 
ance 15 days before shipping date. Health 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. 


Lake Pearl Apiaries 


MILILILIIITI iii iii i i \ > 

















2 Ib. packages with queen ........ $2.75 
3 Ib. packages with queen ........ 3.75 Isaac Roy, Prop. 
eC ae -80 HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
Only 10% down will book your —_- a 
balance 10 days before shipping date. * ‘ 
Health certificate and live delivery 7 HOLLOPETER’S strain — prolific 3 
guaranteed with each shipment. ¢ young Italians queens, return mail, 
= $1.00 each. Write us your needs for 5 
Bayou Bee Co. 3 1950. : 
Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. ? White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. : 
4, 
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CAN GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
REPLACE INDIVIDUAL INITIA- 
TIVE? 


(Continued from page 148) 


ed at the recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of representatives of the 
honey industry, representatives of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and some members of 
Congress. 

I might add that I was disappoint- 
ed by the attitude of some of the 
representatives of the honey indus- 
try, as their attitude was revealed 
in discussion at that meeting. Their 
attitude seemed too colored with the 
thought that the beekeeper has 
been given a divine mission, with 
the Government responsible for 
compensating the beekeeper for his 
effort. And in their attitude there 
did not appear to me to be enough 
recognition of the fact that beekeep- 
ers generally have failed in selling 
pollination to those needing that 
service. 

I feel strongly that more and 
more heed must be paid by bee- 
keepers to the function of pollina- 
tion and getting that use of bees to 
contribute more heavily to their in- 
come in the future than it has in the 
past. 

I feel at the present time, as I 
am sure that you people feel, that 
representatives of the Government 
and of the industry are having con- 
siderable difficulty in seeing each 
other’s point of view. I think that’s 
a completely understandable situa- 
tion. But I don’t think it’s a situa- 
ation that will continue unchanged. 
I believe that as we work along to- 
gether, and work very closely to- 
gether, we are going to be able to 
reconcile such differences as we 
may have now. If we don’t recon- 
cile them I assure you it won’t be 
for lack of willing effort on the part 
of us at the Department of Agricul- 
ture who will be working with you. 
And I’m sure we'll find our way, 
after a year of working together, to 
a program for 1951 that won’t pre- 
sent us with near the labor pains 
we’re having with this program for 
1950. 


* * *& * & 


Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 


March, 1950 





THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens 
Three-banded Italians only 
Package prices include 
an untested queen 
1to 24 25to99 100-up 
$3.25 $3.00 $2.85 
3 Ib. pkgs. 4.00 3.75 3.50 
Unt. queens’ _ 1.20 1.10 1.00 
For queenless packages deduct 
$1.00 from above prices. 


Remember — Thrifty Bees 
are Guaranteed to Please 


We offer you light weight 
shipping crates, full weight 
packages, good service, and 
first quality bees. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 


2 lb. pkgs. 











MERRILL’S 
First Quality 


Italian D.R. or Regular 
stock backed by 38 years 
selective breeding. Lat- 
est price list on request. 
Packages and queens 
ready April Ist. 


Merril! Bee Co. 
P. O. Box 194 
State Line, Mississippi 














Three-Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens 


We are trying to keep our prices in 
line with the low prices of honey this 
year. We can supply you with the 
same high quality bees and queens 
that we have been producing the past 
TWENTY YEARS. Prices as follows: 


2-lb. package with queen, $2.25 


3-lb. package with queen, 3.15 


Untested Italian queens, Ay 
New light weight packages — over- 


weight — disease-free. Guaranteed 
live delivery at your station. For 
queenless package deduct price of 
queen. ney 
Lucedale Apiaries 
Lucedale, Mississippi 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want BEES an QUEENS 


3 QUALITY AT LOW COST 














Young bees, free of drones—ship- 
ped when you want them. Young 
purely-mated 1950 queens. Three- 
banded Italians only. 


2-lb. Swarms young bees and 





ROO COME oocsicsccscciccccas $3.00 
3-lb. Swarms young bees and 
BODO GUBOMD cocina. scccscscesse 4.00 
a Ug pik: Res. 1950 Laying Queens by prepaid air 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” mail, $1.00 ea.; Lots of 10, 90c ea. 





| Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


OS D>) ED) aD) aD) a (Dae | ee ee 


=o L222 OOO A) A) A) ED) 
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THE RICH HONEY FARMS Jeanerette, La. 


Leather Italian or Caucasian Bees and Queens 
EXTRA HEAVY PACKAGES POSITIVELY NO DRONES 


Breeding stock from the highest producing non-swarming strains available 
Italians or Caucasians: 





Queens 2-Ib. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 4-lb. Pkgs. 
1-24 $1.15 $3.50 $4.50 $5.25 
25-up 1.05 3.00 4.00 4.75 


Produced by Rich Honey Farms 
Dadant’s Disease Resistant Queens: 

















































? A fine gentle non-swarming strain B=26.......<2 $1.40 
\ of superior gathering ability. 25-up...... 1.30 
d For packages with Disease Resistant queens, add 25c per package. 
i For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. Queens shipped clip- 
4 ped, painted, or Air Mail at no extra cost. 
Ohne 
o i h 
$$$ Old Fashion Dollar's Worth $$$ 
It’s here Bright 3-Banded Italian Package 
We have Y Bees and 
it in -- The Best Kind You Can Buy — Queens 
Order now NORMAN BROS. Prices 
— ane _ _—— get the 1to9 10 to 100 
old. as lion do ar’s wo! h in su- 2-Ib. pkg. w. queen $3.00 $2.75 
perior quality, plus quick ser- 
, ci Sg - ; 3-Ilb. pkg. w. queen 3.75 3.50 
vice, light shipping cages. Safe]* 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed,| Untested Queens 90 80 
health certificate furnished. They | Tested Queens 1.75 1.50 
will be ready when you want] Package bees FOB Express. If wanted 
them by parcel post Add Postage. 
Norman Bros. Apiaries Ramer, Ala. 
a 
THE BAKER APIARIES 
We are offering you our Strain of Unexcelled Three Banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees at the lowest price in many years. 
Queens 2-lbs. 3-lLbs. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.75 $4.75 
25-99 1.00 3.50 4.50 
100-up .90 3.25 4.25 
As Many as You Want on the Date You Want Them 
C. W. Baker Sumterville, Ala. Telegraph: Livingston, Ala. 
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, Here : Jensen’s 
: BEES QUEENS 
They Are A SERVICE 
= Our operations are con- 
i = fined to producing the 
1950 Prices = best package bees and 
= queens we know how, 
1-25 26-up = and getting them to you 
F = on time. 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 $2.85 E “Menmaiin State tealtens 
rs = Magnolia State Italians, 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 3.75 3.50 : our old reliable 
10% deposit with order, bal- = —— oo sae a 
: . = "he Py. . J po. ° . 
ance ten days before shipping = 25-99 1.00 3.50 4°50 
date. Queen prices on request. = 100-999 95 3.25 4.25 
These packages are the same = 1000-up 90 3.00 1.00 
| quality as we have shipped in = If daughters of Dadant’s Starline Ital- 
= the past, featuring Gentleness, = ian “Hybrid” stock are wanted in 
ld | Good Wintering, Conserving = packages, deduct price of queens list- 
a | Stores. = ed above and add as toilows: 
, : = 1-24, $1.40 25-99, $1.35; 
~ | Order so delivery will be made : 100-999, $1.20; 1000-up, $1.15 
not later than Friday. Ship- = REMEMBER! These are Jensen rear- 
ping starts March 15th, or as = ed queens. Disease Resistant, of Da- 
a . = dant developed and Tested Breeding 
— after as queens are avail- = Queens that have been instrumentally 
able. = inseminated, and mated in _ isolation 
“ a“ = yards with drones of same stock. For 
They Produce = gentleness and other desirable char- 
a L = acteristics including high production, 
ossman ong = they are tops. 
= 1 ° . 
: Jensen’s Apiaries 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 3 Macon, Mississippi 
\. San EERE — EEN ~J PITITITITITI eee 
Tiese Ganded Vy id Pack 
ee ||| Prepaia Packages 
4 | 
a tan Sone one be eae | We will send your bees prepaid 
- - pac —_" ng ae a to stations in the U.S. east of the 
- 100 O IY .... 2 50 Rockies if order is received this 
3 Ib k < to 24 reeeee 425 month, at these prices. 
- packages, 1 ba wove & Three-banded Italians only 
aie O JY .... 4.00 Safe arrival and 
a 24 Up ...... 3.75 satisfaction guaranteed. 
queens, 1 to 24 ................ 1.00 2 Ibs. with queen, $3.90, any no. | 
ge 99 .... 90 3 Ibs. with queen, 4.90, any no. 
_ ree -é0 ns 7 , ' 
Full weight and live delivery guaran- Queens . - ae — 
teed. Member of American Bee S 
Sone Se unrise Apiaries 
Haselmaier Apiaries ee 
oat Vernon rt Petal, Mississippi 
3 R . 
os ~ 
SUCUEOUOUGUOUCOEUDEEUOCUCEOUEOSODEORDUSUOROOEODOUOOOUOUGUDOROROSUGUROREEOEOEOEODZ e 
= DARK THREE-BANDED ITALIANS : Yellow Italian 
= Bees and Queens for 1950 z 
= We are state inspected, and guarantee = Bees & Queens 
= live delivery and complete satisfac- =: Package bees with queen: . 
cs = tion. = 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 lbs. 
; = Lotsof Lotsof #: $3.30 ea. $4.20 ea. $5.10 ea. $6.00 ea. 
: 1-9 10 o0r more = Queens, 90c each 
= 2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.10 = We guarantee live delivery, prompt 
= 3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.00 3.75 = service, and health certificate. 10% 
= Queens 1.00 85 = down to book your order, balance 
= A deposit of $1.00 is required to book = 10 days prior to shipping. date. 
it —— with balance due be- : Oscar Arnouville 
: A. M. PEACH — Baldwyn, Mississippi Box 35 Hamburg, La. 
EMTTTTTTITITITTTTITTTTITTTTTTTTTTT TL 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
__Use Our High Producing Stock to Overcome Low Honey Prices 
“Our Quality Three-Banded Italians have made 1 many “satisfied customers for us 








4 


< 
ti i ea a eee 


2 lb. w .queen 3 lb. w. queen 4 lb. w. queen Queens 
1-24 $3.25 $4.15 $5.00 $1.00 
25-99 3.00 3.90 4.75 -90 
100-499 2.80 3.70 4.55 -85 


For Packages with Dadant’s Starline Hybrid D.R. Queens 
quoted below, deduct the price of the 3-Banded Italian 
Queens and add the price of the Dadant Starline Hybrids. 


Shipments Start About March 15th 





GARON REARED Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Disease Resistant Queens 
Progeny Tested for Honey Production. Resistance to the foulbroods. 
Large Brood Patterns and Reasonably Gentle. 





RAI ccsconemasaces $1.40 2S=99  ...c.ccccvee $1.30 100-499 ............ $1.20 
Live Delivery — Overweight packages to ensure at least full weight 
at Destination. 
Quality — Service — Promptness 
Garon Bee Company Tel. 8616 Donaldsonville, La. 








PLANT‘S 


Productive, Vigorous Italians Gentle and Easy to Handle 
WE GUARANTEE— 








Queens are young, laying, and first 1950 PRICES 

quality. Full weight, young worker 2-Ib. pkg. 3-Ib. pkg. Queens 
bees. New, light weight cages. Prompt “ith ate 

shipment. Safe arrival and satisfaction. with qn. with gn. 

Health certificate with all shipments. 1-50 $3.00 $3.75 $1.00 


Never any disease in our queen or 5l-up 2.35 3.50 .90 


package yards. 
‘ 38 Years’ Experience 


W. E. Plant 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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€ e "Ad 
The BEST is for YOU g 

Parent stock is rigidly tested and selected each year. 5) 
Daughters are produced by best methods known. Per- 2 
formance is checked in the apiary. , 

Such QUALITY is yours. Don’t Wish—Don’t Guess—Order NOW 9% 
1950 Prices — Disease Resistant Stock ; 

Packages with DR Queens 

Quantity Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 ibs. 5 Ibs. )) 
1 to 9 $1.30 ea. $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. $6.00 ea. $7.00 ea. 2 
10 to 49 1.20 ea. 3.75 ea. 4.75 ea. 5.75 ea. 6.75 ea. 5 
50 to 99 ~=1.10 ea. 3.50 ea. 4.50 ea. 5.50 ea. 6.50 ea. 9 
i ° e 2 

lowa Beekeepers’ Association 

State House Des Moines, lowa 














Bright Italian Queens 

Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees 
and service unexcelled. 

1-24, $1.00 each; 25-99. 90c each; 100-up, 85c each 


A limited number of packages 


_ Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas 


Untested queens, 
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Three Band Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three Way D.R. Queens 


Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees 
State Health Certificate with each Shipment 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Replacement or Refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from 


your express agent. 


1950 Prices 
With Young Laying Queens 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb 5-lb. 


Lots of 1 to 29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30 to 100, each 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 
Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 
For Introduced Queen, add $1.00 per package 
If queenless bees are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the package price 


Jackson Apiaries Funston, Ga., U.S. A. 
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Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


Your production is our business. Our Better Bred Stock is the 
answer. Years of experience, ideal location for production, am- 
ple and efficient help. Capacity: 6,000 packages, 10,000 queens. 
Reference: Your neighbor beekeeper, or any of the journals. 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.40 
25 to 99 1.00 3.25 4.15 
100 up 95 3.00 3.90 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. 














B Vall Apiari B Vall Apiari 
"tia", Sa Bees & Queens wae ag ae” ” 
ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 


1 to 3 4 or more 


2 lb. bees with young queen $3.00 each $2.75 each 





3 lb. bees with young queen 4.00 each 3.65 each 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business, is my 
record. My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. Graham Cameron, Texas 
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